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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1957 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. @. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, United States Capito] Building, Senator Theodore 
Francis Green (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Sparkman, Mans- 
field, Smith (New Jersey), Hickenlooper, and Aiken. 

The Cuatrman. This is a public meeting. The committee is now in 
open session for the purpose of hearing administration witnesses to 
present the case for an increase in the ceiling of authorized United 
States contributions to the International Labor Organization. The 
increase requested is from $1,750,000 a year to $3 million a year. 

The bill before us is Senate Joint Resolution 73, which I introduced 
by request on March 12. 

(S. J. Res. 73 is as follows:) 


[S. J. Res. 73, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To amend Public Law 848, Eightieth Congress, as amended, provid- 
ing for membership and participation by the United States in the International Labor 
Organization and authorizing appropriations therefor 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the following law of the United States is 
hereby amended in the following particulars : 

Public Law 843, Eightieth Congress, as amended by section 1 (e) of Public 
Law 806, Eighty-first Congress, is hereby further amended by striking out the 
figure “$1,750,000” in subsection (a) of section 2 thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure ‘‘$3,000,000”’. 

The Cuatrman. The members will find the staff memorandum on 
the subject in their folders. 

The committee has received a number of requests to be heard, from 
nongovernmental witnesses, and a further hearing will be scheduled 
for that purpose after the Easter recess. This morning we will hear 
from the administration. 

Our first witness is Mr. Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs, 

Mr. Wilcox, will you take that chair? 

Mr. Witcox. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. And you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS 0. WILCOX, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee in order to explain the request 
of the executive branch to raise the ceiling on the United States con- 
tribution to the International Labor Org: :nization. 

As the risk of being a little lengthy, Mr. Chairman, I have a state- 
ment here which, w ith your per mission, I would like to read. 

The CuamMan. Would you read it in part, and summarize it in 
other parts ¢ 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 


1957 CONTRIBUTION IN ARREARS 


The need for this legislation, Mr. Chairman, isclear, At the present 
time our annual contr ribution to the ILO is limited by law to $1,750,- 
000. Asa result, we are in arrears in our 1957 contr ibution to the ILO 
by about $42,000. The legislation before the committee would author- 
ize an increase of the ceiling to $3 million and thus permit our more ef- 
fective participation in the work of the Organization. 

Senator Smiru. May I stop you there a minute ? 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. What do you mean, we are in arrears in our 1957 
contribution? If we gave them that amount, we would be paid = to 
date? 

Mr. Wincox. Senator Smith, the amount which we were assessed 
exceeded the amount we were able to contribute under the law, and 
therefore we found when we made our contribution that we were 
$42,000 short. 

APPORTIONMENT OF EXPENSES 


Senator Smrrii. Who does the assessment / 

Mr. Wixcox. The assessing in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, as in the case of the specialized agencies generally, is done by 
the annual conference. The annual conference has the authority to 
apportion the budget among the members. 

I am sure you can understand why that is essential, because if each 
state had the right to determine for itself what it contributed to the 
budget of an international organization, you would have nothing but 
financial anarchy. You have to have a provision such as this by 
which the General Conference or the Assembly determines the appor- 
tionment of the expenses among the members. 

Senator Smirn. What is our procedure in case we object to the ap- 
portionment assigned to us? 

Mr. Wiicox. We vote against the budget, Senator Smith, and then 
in the case of this current year, we simply don’t pay the full amount 
which the Assembly has assessed us. 

Senator Smirx. Well, we could not pay because we are limited by 
law. 

Mr. Wiicox. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. We paid the $1,750,000? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct. We paid up to that. 
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Senator Smiru. Is there any country which pays as much as that or 
comes anywhere near paying as much as that # 


UNITED STATES CAPACITY TO PAY 


Mr. Wiicox. No, sir. The contributions which we make to the 
United Nations generally are based upon our capacity to pay; and 
our capacity to pay runs about 40 to 45 percent of the total capacity 
of the members of the United Nations. ‘The percentage we have been 
paying to the International Labor Organization runs 25 percent. 

Senator Smiru. I am asking these questions because we are cer- 
tainly going to be asked on the floor why we pay so much more than 
anybody else, and so forth, or why we should pay more than $1,750,000. 

There is a lot of foot-dr agging, as you know, on this idea of our 
being assessed and being told, “You are the United States, and you 
are the richest countr y in the world, and you ought to pay.” There is 

i lot of feeling on this score, and that is why I want to bring out 
lea what the situation is. 

Mr. Wircox. You will recall, Senator Smith, that we paid for some 
years 39.89 percent of the regular United Nations budget. Over the 
years we have been able to get that Ee ‘ed to the point where now it 
is at 3314 percent. The regular U. N. budget has been taken as a kind 
of standard among the specialized o ncies, and the tendency has been 
to come down in some and to go up in others, in order to arrive at 
what they consider to be a reasonably fair standard, which is roughly 

1, percent, if you take the U. N. regular budget as the stand: ard. 


RAISE IN CEILING WOULD ALLOW FLEXIBILITY 


Senator Smiru. Well, you are not advocating raising this ILO to 
53512 now, are you / 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. We are advocating that the financial ceiling 
which has been imposed by the Congress should be increased from 
$1,750,000 to $3 million. It is not my assumption at all that we will 
be contributing $3 million. It may be a good long while before our 
contribution would ever arrive at that figure. 

But it would seem rather foolish for us to bother the Congress 
every 2 or 5 years by coming back here to ask for an increase in the 
ceiling. So we are asking for a certain amount of flexibility with re- 
spect to our contribution. 

Senator Smiru. All you want this vear is the additional $42,000; is 
that what you are asking for? 

Mr. Witcox. Well, sir, we are also asking for this increase in the 
ceiling within which we may contribute—in other words we would 
like to lift the ceiling from $1,750,000 to $3 million. But all we would 
ask for in the way of additional funds would be enough to take care 
of our arrears and enough to pay for our obligations this next year. 

The Cuairman. If next year there was another deficit of more than 
$42,000, it would already be taken care of. 

Mr. Witcox. I am not sure that I follow you. 

The CHarrMAN. — is to take care of this $42,000 this year. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, si 

The Cuarrman. B - there may be a larger deficit next year. 


Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuatrman. And that will be taken care of in the increased pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. We would simply go to the Appropriatious 
Committee and make our requests known. 

The CuarrMan. Would you have to have new legislation ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir, we would have to, if we were to neet the 
deficit which we anticipate for this next year. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Secretary, what would this $42,000 deficit 
raise our percentage to ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. It is still at 25 percent, Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrrexp. Is it the purpose of the American delegation 
to the ILO to remain within the 25 percent limitation if the additional 
funds are allowed ? 


ADJUSTMENT IN UNITED STATES PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION 
DESIRED BY ILO 


Mr. Wiicox. There is a good deal of sentiment in the International 
Labor Organization to the “effect we ought to move up slightly in our 
percentage contribution. Our percentage in the ILO is the lowest of 
all of the major specialized agencies. 

Senator Mansrierp. I understand that. 

Mr. Witcox. And they do feel that there ought to be some slight 
adjustment. We have had trouble during the last 3 or 4 years attempt- 
ing to keep down this request that we move up somewhat our per- 
centage ceiling. 

So I would anticipate that there would be a slight revision upward 
if that were permitted by the Congress. 

Senator Mansrrecp. Well, I understand that, Mr. Secretary, and as 
far as I am concerned personally, I am in favor of the bill as it is be- 
ing presented to us. But, being practical and realistic about it, we 
go up against the amendments offered on the floor last year. I think 
if you go above 25 percent you are not going to achieve much in the 
way of : success, and you might just as well realize that. It is not a 
matter of dollars. On the ‘basis of the debate last year, as I recall 
it, you can raise the total amount if you keep that amount within the 
25 percent rate. 

Mr. Witcox. Well, one of the chief objections I have to that, Sena- 
tor Mansfield, would be that the figures for the other specialized agen- 
cies have gradually come up or down, so that they average somewhere 
between 30 and 33 percent. 

There is a feeling in the International Labor Organization gen- 

rally that we consider that organization consider ably, less important 
cana we do the World Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, or the United N: ations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Otherwise, the argument runs, we would be 
willing to contribute as much, percentagewise, to the ILO as we do 
to the other agencies. 


UNITED STATES PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO AGENCIES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Mansriexp. Could you at this point insert in the record a 
table showing the percentage contribution we make to all the sub- 
sidiary agencies of the United Nations ? 





or 
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Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. There is such a table on page 2 of House Docu- 
ment 112, the fifth report to Congress on United States Contributions 
to International Organizations. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Contributions to the United Nations, specialized agencies, and special programs, 
calendar year 1956 


United States | United States 


contribution percent 
Agency 
United Nations $16, 108, 389 33. 33 
Food and Agriculture Organization_..___._- hanariiaiee ide 1 1, $22, 503 31. 50 
International Civil Aviation Organizatiom_-_..........- on ‘ 901, 708 33. 31 
International Labor Organization_-_-___- a te ea aa 2 1, 638, 861 25. 00 
International Telecommunication Union___-- ‘ 3 147, 969 8.95 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiz: stion_-- 3, 152, 574 30. 00 
Universal Postal Union __.- enn tina ced bea nena 20, 400 | 4. 27 
World Health Organization....._.____- , ail iie ethene 3, 410, 040 31. 64 
World Meteorological Organization...................------ 59, 660 | 15. 48 
Subtotal__- od a sal sia ; ate 7 27, 262, 104 | 31.32 
Special programs: 

International Civil Aviation Organization Joint Support Program. . #621, 003 41.05 
United Nations Children’s Fund ‘ 9, 700, 000 | 55. 7 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance_______- 14, 419, 430 | 50. 00 
United Nations Refugee Fund 1, 300, 000 | 31.17 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in | 
Se PE I x nankhnabukunaaouuduns ne nade doce ; ; 16, 700, 000 | 63. 92 
Subtotal___- i a al a ela ne is 42, 740, 433 | 54.73 
(ee phe 5s wat db iakjebainiaaieasidbacaleteasnda teat 70, 002, 537 | 42. 33 


|The United States assessment was $2,034,900, but the contribution was $1,822,503 because of a working 
capital fund credit of $212,397. 

2 The United States assessment was $1,848,933, but the contribution was $1,638,861 because of a credit of 
$210,072. 

3 This amount included $35,000 covering extraordinary expenses of the organization. 

4 The United States assessment was $685,557, but the contribution was $621,003 because of credits totaling 
$64,554. 


_ Note.—The last United States contribution to UNKRA was made from fiscal year 1955 funds. No 
further contributions have been made, since UNKRA is phasing out. The United States contributed 
approximately 65 percent of the total UN KRA program. 


INCREASE TO $2 MILLION SUGGESTED 


Senator Smrru. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you just one more 
question. You are aware of the present sensitivity on the money ques- 
tion throughout the United States of America, and in the Congress 
at the moment. Why do you try to raise this to $3 million this year 
instead of to $2 million? That certainly would be enough to cover 
anything you wanted for this year. It would more than cover the 
$42,000. 

Mr. Witcox. Senator Smith, this figure does not constitute a burden 
on the budget during this year. The $3 million ceiling would not be 
an appropriation. 

Senator Smiru. It is a burden psychologically in the mind of the 
American people to say we are going to jump this from $1,750,000 to 
$3 million, and every jump of that kind this year would be fought to 
the death. 
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[ think psychologically you would be wiser to say you want $2 mil 
lion, unless you felt you Ww anted more than that. 

Mr. Wiuicox. I would have to look into the figures more in detail. 
I am not sure that $2 million would carry us very far. We have had 
some credits in the past, in the last 2 years or so, that we have been 
able to charge against our contr ibution. I am not sure that we would 
have those credits in the next 2 years, and I don’t know but what, if 
the ceiling were raised to $2 million, we might have to come back here 
within another year. We might edge slightly above that ceiling. 

In other words, the margin is so ¢ lose as not to give us any negotiat- 
ing flexibility. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO U, N. AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Secretary, I have before me a list of our 
contributions, dollarwise and on a percentage basis, to the U. N. and 
the specialized agencies. I do not see the United Nations Children’s 
Fund in this listing. That is a U. N. subsidiary organization. 

Senator Futsricur. It is over on the next page. 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, Senator Mansfield, the voluntary programs are 
listed separately. 

Senator Futsrieut. It is $14,500,000. 

Senator Mansrietp. This is supposed to have the list of the spe 
cialized agencies, indicating that none of them pay more than 33.33 
percent; but it seems to me that the UNICEF pays something on the 
order of 60 percent. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir, that is correct, Senator Mansfield. The op- 
erating programs of the United Nations in each case call for a heavier 
contribution by the United States than do the regular budgets of the 
specialized agencies or of the United Nations proper. 

From the beginning, the Congress has been willing to make a dis 
tinction with respect to the so-called operating programs, the Pal 
estine Refugee program, the Children’s Fund, the Korean Reconstruc 
tion Agency, and the technical assistance program. These programs 
are operational in nature and a good many states find it difficult to 
contribute to them, and we have assumed a larger share of those pro- 
grams from the beginning. 

Senator Mansrterp. In this listing of contributions to United Na 
tions organizations which I have before me, and which is in this book 
let entitled “U. S. Contributions to International Organizations,” the 
amount given to UNICEF and others is listed, but the percentage 
proportion, is not given as in the case of the others. 

Could you furnish the percentage for such organizations which have 
programs financed by voluntary contributions, and include the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine, and the U. N. Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, the U. N. Children’s Fund, and the others 
listed on page 3 of this report, containing a letter from the Secretary 
of State, now before us ? 

Mr. Wicox. I shall be glad to furnish those figures for the record, 
Senator Mansfield. (See insert at p. 5.) 
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a | 


MEMBERSHIP OF ILO 


Senator Futsricutr. What is the membership of the ILO now? 

Mr. Wincox. The [LO has 78 members. 

Senator Futpriciur. What did it have 2 years ago? 

Mr. Wiicox. I will have to get that figure for you, Senator. 

Senator Futsricur. Has there been an increase in the membership 
of ILO? 

Mr. Witcox. There has been an increase in the last several years. 
The Soviet Union returned in 1954, for example, and its satellite coun- 
tries. There are nine of those countries, and, as I recall, they all re- 
turned at about the same time. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you have the date of their entry or return ? 

Mr. Wiicox. In 1955, there were 66 members, so the increase has 
been made up pretty largely of the Soviet satellite countries. 

Senator Fuisricnt. Do they make a contribution to the upkeep 
of the Organization / 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Why should not our percentage be decreased 
when you get an increase in the membership? Why do you wish to 
increase the percentage / 

Mr. Wiicox. Well, this is a question which we are considering in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations now. A decision was 
taken by the Assembly this year to consider this problem in detail at 
the 12th General Assembly. 

Senator Futsricur. Why do we not wait until that is determined 
in the Assembly? Why should we make a decision now without wait- 
ing to see what they think should be done? 

Mr. Wircox. One of the problems, Senator Fulbright, is that 
we have to go to the International Labor nan in June, and a 
decision will be taken on the budget at that time. I do not think it is 
feasible or practicable to expect the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to hold up its activity until the matter is settled in the General 
Assembly. 

OTHER MEMBERS IN ARREARS 


Senator Futsricnr. Are there any other members in arrears ¢ 
Mr. Wircox. Yes, sir. I can give you the list of those. 
Sg itor Futsrignr. Which of them, and how much ? 

. Witcox. We will have to furnish the figures for you. The 
arrears are apparently reasonable in amount. In the United Nations 
and in the specialized agencies, the payments are kept up fairly well. 
The arrears are surpr isingly small. 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted. ) 


International Labor Organization—Arrears of contributions due Apr. 1, 1957 


Country Period Amount 
ee a ais s pba Sd tie <6) denen als i 1955-56 $10, 156. 52 
IS oo bc cukwe Cuidpace ‘A ‘ : Fe nae Raehins caade 1952-55 17, 677. 70 
1956 8, 238. 62 
25, 916. 32 
i a See, ; : ateien ’ ; . idle 1949-53 793, #71. 80 
1955 88, 961. 48 
1956 | 224, 830. 16 
1, 107, 663. 44 
Ecuador..-_...-.-- SLL tise pe ap oa wa ; 1956 2, 559. 44 
ees) 2 gee) Sch. |. A Loc ALS ba SU RRR Mile _....--| 1987-41 | 185,000.00 
1956 | 50, 218. 21 


235, 218. 21 


DN. t tebe arene sesaseindandscesss slice sicggh hd anmciapeage aeons 1945-46 5, 135. 10 


1947-55 } 62, 748. 14 

1956 8, 874. 87 

76, 758. 11 

Hungary . er . si . i 1952-53 68, 078. 19 

BR wsie pas aaa ict SS EP GRE 2 REP eek 1956 3, 874. 87 

SNS CX idlid ad sien othe PERL DAL. suk taken a kil dcdakewecehdentGenadivenigs det 1956 1, 299. 92 

ei St oe ena aecenebekinenke - ‘ 1956 5, 714. 51 
; 1920-27 on 196 

PUIRRERGT «oc ce wcnece SE Sk mie cant casas tiee Giindas eileen slag aS cane a { 1929-37 \ 23, 186. 00 

te ae etch tts cana bene peasahnkvbanientsadotihireribnng & 1956 3, 743. 12 

ee) d dl ecabtnihwawnednsdddeckwweodake anh 1955 23, 761, 85 

Venezuela --_-_- : a eh a a ee : 1956 | 22, 944. 04 

46, 705. 89 

hades deikadidtdeépndeebhdcdcsedn dbbehbe wdbnitok SL ied waaeeates ..-| 1,620, 800. 15 





' Albania: Total arrears due were reduced by arrangement approved by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at its 39th sess. (1956) to $23,756.52, payable in full within 12 months of the date of approval of the ar- 
rangement (June 25, 1956). Of this amount, $13,600 was paid on Sept. 18, 1956. 

? China: Contributions due for the period ending Dec. 31, 1953 ($883,871.80), payable by annual install- 
ments of $30,000 in accordance with the arrangement approved by the International Labor Conference at 
its 37th sess. (1954). Installments for 1954, 1955, and 1956 (totaling $90,000) have been paid. 

3 Spain: Date of readmission, May 28, 1956. ‘Total arrears due were reduced by arrangement approved 
by the International Labor Conference at its 39th sess. (1956) to $195,000. This amount was payable, com- 
mencing in 1956, by 4 annual installments of $10,000 followed by 4 annual installments of $38,750. The 1956 
installment has been paid. 

4 Hungary: Contributions due for the period ending Dec. 31, 1953 ($145,740.92), payable in 8 equal annual 
installments of $18,217.62, commencing in 1955, in accordance with the arrangement approved by. the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at its 37th sess. (1954). Installments for 1955 to 1958, inclusive, and part of the 
installment for 1959 have been paid. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO U. N. BUDGET 


Senator Futsricur. Take the U. N, itself, we pay 3°—well, one- 
third, 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricnr. That was the basis when the membership was 
53: was it not? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct. 

Senator Futsrienr. It now has 80 members. 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir; 81 to be exact. 

Senator Furericutr. Do you not think our percentage should be de- 
creased in line with the increase in membership and with the greater 
number of people to bear the costs / 


Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir, I think so. 
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Senator Futsricur. Is there any effort being made to decrease it ¢ 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. What effort ? 

Mr. Witcox. This is the purpose of the debate which is scheduled 
to take place in the General Assembly this fall. You will recall from 
your service on the General Assembly delegation that the General 
Assembly, after a long agitation on our part, had set as a ceiling for 
us 3314 percent of the total budget. 

That took several years to accomplish, several years to negotiate. 

Now this is a mandate in a General Assembly resolution. I think 
the contributions committee which examined this problem ee the 
past year felt that they were bound by that mandate of the General 
Assembly to keep our percentage at 3314 insofar as the regular U. N- 
budget. is concerned. 

The advent of these new members resulted in some new revenue, of 
course, amounting to a total of 6.36 percent. According to that, we 
should have a slight reduction in our contribution to the organization. 
this coming year. 

But, as I say, that matter is to be settled in the General Assembly 
this fall. Any decision made by the Assembly would no doubt have 
an effect on our contribution to the ILO. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF THR COMMUNIST WORLD 


Senator Fu.tsricut. Do you know whether in recent years there has 
been a relative increase in the productivity of the Communist world 
relative to the free world ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. Senator, I would have to get the figures. 

Senator Futsricur. I would like to put in the record—I think it is 
pertinent to this—an article from the New York Herald Tribune of the 
Sth of Apr m 1957. According to this article—and this is based upon 
the United Nations Statistical Yearbook—there has been a consider- 
ably larger increase in the total productivity of the Communist world, 
rel: atively speaking, than there has in the non-Communist world. 

Mr. Wircox. I know that shortly after—- 

Senator Futsricur. I am unable to see any justification for an in- 
crease in the percentage of the United States, in view of the economic 
factors which are developing, both within the U. N., that is, the num- 
ber of members, and the productivity and capacity to pay of the other 
members. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, April 8, 1957] 
Reps Boost SHARE OF WorRLD GoopS—FREE WoRLD Sets RECORD IN OUTPUT IN 195% 


While the non-Communist world generally produced an all-time record quantity 
of goods and power in 1955, the Communist sphere produced an ever increasing 
share. 

This was shown in the 1956 issue of the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
published yesterday. The 646-page catalog contained much information not be- 
fore available from the Soviet Union, Red China, and the countries of Eastern 
Kurope. 

Compilers of the volume said the U. 8. S. R. Central Statistical Office furnished 
increased data for this issue and, for the first time in recent vears, Bulgaria, Hun- 
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gary, and Poland supplied a wide range of material. Information on mainland 
China came from an official Peiping publication. 


RED INCREASE GREATER 


According to the yearbook, the non-Communist world’s factories and mines in 
1955 produced about twice as much as in any prewar year. Its railways hauled 
more than twice as much freight, its ships carried about two-thirds more cargo, 
and there were twice as many motor vehicles on its roads as in 198s. 

The Communist sphere, while not achieving the same levels, was increasing 
its industrial activity faster than the rest. 

In the use of commercial sources of power (mainly coal, petroleum and hydro- 
electric energy), an index of industrial activity, the Communist countries ex- 
panded 158 percent from 1987 to 1955. Over the same period, the rest of the 
world raised energy consumption by 67 percent. 

Thus the Communist countries increased their share of world consumption 
from 16 percent in 1937 to 22% percent in 1955. 

Still these countries have not reached the level of energy consumption of the 
rest of the world. Theirs amounted to the equivalent of 0.85 metric ton of coal (1 
metric ton equals 2,200 pounds) in 1955, compared with 1.14 metric tons in the 
rest of the world. It was 8.25 in the United States and 2.02 in the Soviet Union. 


COAL OUTPUT DOUBLED 


The Communist countries by 1955 had more than doubled their prewar output of 
coal and crude petroleum and increased their production of electric energy more 
than fourfold. The rest of the world produced in 1955 a little less than 3 times as 
much petroleum as in 1937, nearly 344 times as much electricity, but only 1 per- 
cent more coal. 

Accordingly, the combined share of these countries in world production of 
coal rose from 17 percent in 1937 to almost 31 percent in 1955 and of electric ener- 
gy from 11% percent to 14.7 percent (16.6 percent including East Germany). 
But their share in world petroleum production fell from 13 percent to less than 
11 percent. 

The total steel output of the U.S. S. R., the 4 major Eastern European satellites 
and mainland China increased 160 percent from 1937 to 1955, compared with a 
rise of 86 percent in the rest of the world. Their share in world steel production 
advanced from 17 percent in 1937 to 22 percent in 1955. The United States alone 
produced 40 percent. 

The combined cement production of the Communist countries increased by 230 
percent between 1937 and 1955, against an increase of 150 percent in the rest of 
the world. 

FORTY PERCENT OF TRAFFIC 


The total railway freight traffic of the U. 8S. S. R. and six eastern Puropean 
countries increased 190 percent between 1946 and 1955. In 1955 they accounted 
for nearly 40 percent of the world’s railway freight traffic. 

On the other hand, the yearbook shows that in 1955 the agricultural production 
in Communist countries has in general not corresponded to the increases in indus- 
trial production. 

Compared with the 1934-38 average, the 1955 crops in Hungary show drops of 
4 percent for wheat, 23 percent for rye, and 33 percent for oats, and increases of 
26 percent for corn, 30 percent for barley, and 16 percent for potatoes. 

Over the sume period Poland’s production dropped 28 percent for barley, 24 
pereent for oats, and 31 percent for potatoes, and increased 8 percent for wheat 
and 7 percent for rye. 

Communist China produced only 7 percent more wheat in 1954 than in the aver- 
age period, 1931-37, 1 percent more peanuts, but 20 percent less soybeans. For 
the same period, however, the rice crop rose 50 percent. 

Statistics on radio and TV ownership made up part of the report. 

Though there is a TV set for almost every 4 persons in the United States, the 
ratio in Russia—at least in 1955—was 1 set for 244. Canada ranks close behind 
the United States, with 1 set for every 5 persons. 

At last count, 290 million radio receivers were in use in the world. The year- 


book listed 138 million sets in the United States and 25,600,000 in the Seviet 
I'nion. 
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UNITED STATES CAPACITY TO PAY 


Mr. Witcox. I think it is true that shortly after the war, Senator 
Fulbright, our capacity to pay ran closer to 50 percent. As the years 
have gone by and the productivity of the war-devastated countries has 
improved, our capacity has been cut to somewhere between 40 and 45 
percent of the total capacity to pay of the members of the United Na- 
tions. I quite agree with you, therefore, that we should work in the 
direction of bringing about a further reduction of our contributions. 

Senator Futsricur. I submit you are not working in that direction 
by making this proposal. You are working to bring those contribu- 
tions up to 33 percent, whic h are not now 35 percent. 

Mr. Wiicox. No, sir; I think it is partly a question of prestige. 
Here you have a series of organizations, the WHO to which we con- 
tribute something over 33 percent of the active membership, UNESCO 
31.380 percent—— 

Senator Futsricur. I am familiar with those, I have them all be- 
fore me. But I do not see that the matter of prestige is sufficient 
argument, just because we are doing it in others that you have to do 
itin this. That is not, as I see it, a valid argument. Is that the only 
argument you can advance? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. If you seek to bring about a reduction in our 
contribution to all the agencies and organizations in the United Na- 
tions, it seems to me it is not feasible to think in terms of working 
down to the ILO level within the foreseeable future. 

It might be feasible to work toward perhaps a 30-percent level in 
the foreseeable future. Meanwhile, if you wr the ILO to 25 per- 
cent, you would be discriminating against that agency as among the 
other agencies. 

Senator Fursricutr. Well, you still resort to the argument that our 
contribution to it is not as large as to other agencies and organizations 
of the U.N. Isthere any argument on the merits as to why this should 
be as large ? 

Mr. Witcox. The argument I made a moment ago was that our 

capacity to pay is considerably higher than 25 percent, and that the 

standard in the United Nations has been set pretty much at the 3314- 
percent level which we have been able to achieve in the regular U niited 
Nations budget; this has been an important factor. 

Also, the fact is that in the ILO there has been a feeling for some 
time that we ought to move up closer to the 3314-percent level, and 
we have been able to stave that off only with a considerable amount of 
difficulty. Whether we can do that in the years which lie ahead, I 
don’t know. We can continue to try. 

Senator Fursricur. Will it help your effort to stave it off for us to 
pass this bill, or will it help not to pass it? 

Mr. Witcox. I think it would help our efforts if you would give us 
a little bit of negotiating flexibility. We have been able to keep the 
budget at a reasonably low level, and our contribution has increased 
very little in the last 10 years, Senator Fulbright. I can give you 
the figures to illustrate that point, a remarkably small increase since 
1951. 

Senator Funsrientr. But you are assuming there should have been 
an increase. I still think, since we bore the great part of getting it 
started, the assumption was as the others recovered they would assume 
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a greater percentage, and it seems to me it would have gone down. 

I do not quite see your point as to why it should have gone up any, 
even though it was a small increase. 

Mr. Wixcox. Well, I think that is a reasonable assumption, once you 
get the United Nations system at a reasonable level. But the ILO 
being so much below the others, now it is a question of whether you 
keep that one down and try to work the others clear down to that 
level, which I think isimpractical. I don’t think you can do it. 

I was thinking in terms of what is feasible over the next period of 
years. 

Senator Futsrient. If your argument has any validity, I see no 
reason why we should not increase the Me teorological Organization to 
30 percent ; the Postal Union, which is only 4: and the ‘Telecommuni- 
vation Union. 

Mr. Witcox. Those are highly technical organizations. 

Senator Futsrienr. What difference does it make? It still is not 
3314 percent. You shift your argument there. Your argument is we 
are not paying as much in this as we are in the others. If that is a 
valid argument, then I think we ought to put them all up; but if it 
is not a valid argument and you say they are highly technical, what 
about the Labor Organiz: ation? Isit highly utilitarian, or is that why 
it ought to be incre: ased. or what is it ? 

Mr. Witcox. No; it is not comparable to the Telecommunication 
Union or the Postal Union. Standards for contributions in these or- 
ganizations were set long before the war. 


MERITS OF THE ILO 


Senator Fursrientr. I have been trying to get you to base your 
arguments on that basis, the merits of the : activity, instead of just say- 
ing it is not 30 percent. If that is a good argument, it would apply to 
all of them. Now you are abandoning that. 

Can you say, and do you say that this is such an important activity 
that it warrants an increase, that it is a very important activity on its 
merits ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, and this is the burden of my statement. 

Senator Futsrient. Well, you have not said a word about that. 
What does it do, and why is it important, and why is it more 
important ? 

Mr. Witcox. I was just coming to that. I was about to come to that 
when I was faced with a number of questions. I quite agree with you, 
of course, this is the main argument we would have, that the ILO is 
very important to our foreign policy, and an increased contribution 
is justified in terms—— 

Senator Fursrient. How is it important? That is what I would 
like for you to emphasize. 

Mr. Wiicox. On page 2 of my statement, Senator Fulbright, I will 
continue to read 2 or 3 paragraphs which bring out this point. I would 
like to make the point that the specialized agencies, generally speak- 
ing, are perhaps more important to our foreign policy than a great 
many people recognize. 

They make an impact with their economic and social activities, on 
millions of people throughout the world, and they are gradually rais- 
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ing the support which the United Nations has for its activities in 
many lands. 


EXAMPLE OF IMPACT OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


For example, one of my people went into a little village in Thailand. 
This was after the World Health Organization had gone in there to 
rid the village of mosquitoes with the aid of some of our technical 
people and with the aid of the Thai Government officials. This mem- 
ber of my staff was trying to find out what the people of the village 
knew about world affairs, and he asked a particular individual if he 
had heard of President Eisenhower. The villager said he hadn’t 

Well, had he heard of Prime Minister Nehru? And the answer was 
he had not. Had he heard of the United Nations? He had not heard 
of it, either. Had he heard of the WHO? “Oh, yes,” the villager said, 
and a smile came across his face, “he’s the fellow who came in here and 
helped rid our village of mosquitoes and malaria.” 

Senator Fu.tsrigut. Does that have any bearing on the ILO? 

Mr. Witcox. Well, Senator, the point has a bearing with respect to 
the specialized agencies generally. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASPECTS OF ILO 


The ILO, as one of the major specialized agencies, has very consider- 
able importance for our foreign policy objectives. First of all, it pro- 
vides a unique opportunity for the United States to e xplain and ‘demon- 
strate the advantages of American political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions—the American w ay of life. American employers and Ameri- 
can workers as well as Government representatives have an unusual 
occasion in the ILO to create a better understanding of the United 
States system. 

Furthermore, many of the activities of the ILO strengthen and im- 
prove the democratic bases of economic and social development in the 
newer and less developed countries of the world. This is done in vari- 
ous ways. The ILO helps raise living and working standards. It 
seeks to assist industrialization of underdeveloped countries. 

ILO programs of technical assistance, vocational training, occupa- 
tional safety and hygiene, are in themselves important contributions to 
the economic and social well-being of participating countries. These 
ILO programs serve United States interests by strengthening the 
economic and social fabric of friendly countries throughout the world. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA COUNTERED THROUGH ILO 


The ILO provides an important world forum where the false claims 
of Communist propaganda are exposed and disproved. The influence 
of this process on other member countries, particularly the so-called 
neutralist or uncommitted members, is incalculable. 

As the United States advisory committee on United States partici- 
pation in the ILO—the Johnson committee—has pointed out, the 
battle for men’s minds is also fought in the arena of the ILO. We 
cannot, without grave loss, abandon the ILO to the encroachments of 
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Communist members. We cannot find any reasonable and prudent 
alternative to wholehearted and effective participation in the work of 
the ILO. 

During the past year the ILO took full advantage of the possibilities 
accorded by the events in Poznan in June 1956 and the Hungarian re- 
volt last October and November to restate unequivocally the rights of 
workers to enjoy freedom and, in particular, to form free trade unions. 
The Government of Poland—the Gomulka regime—made a complete 
reply to the ILO inquiries. 

ILO resolutions on Hungary have not gone unnoticed, although no 
one would pretend they changed significantly the course of develop- 
ments there. Even the Soviet Union, however, when questioned con- 
cerning trade union rights last year by the International Labor Organi- 

zation, took it upon itself to provide lengthy explanations. 


DESIRE FOR ECONOMY IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I have explained briefly the existing ceiling on our 
contribution and what effect it has. I do want to emphasize in connec- 
tion with that that the executive branch shares fully the desire of the 
Congress to insure that all international organizations in which we 
participate operate economically, and that the United States is not re- 
quired to pay an undue share of the costs of these organizations. 

Our delegates at international meetings have always insisted upon 
economy and sound financial practices, and have critically scrutinized 
all estimated and actual expenditures. 

Mr. Ernest Wilkins, the Assistant Secretary of Labor, is here, and I 
want to say he has done a very fine job in keeping the budget of the 
Organization and our contribution to it to reasonable proportions. 

I do not believe, as I said a moment ago, that the increases in the 
ILO budget have been such as to cause us any great alarm. Our an- 
nual contribution since 1952 has increased from. $1,538 8,000 to $1,750,- 
000, which is, I think, a relatively modest increase in view of the im- 
portance of the organization to us and in view of the increased costs 
in operating any agency of this kind. 


ADVERSE REACTION ON OTHER GOVERNMENTS OF UNITED STATES FAILURE 
TO MEET ASSESSMENT 


The committee is aware of the request which the executive branch 
made last year, and the request which we are making this year is com- 
parable. We estimate that this year the ILO will adopt a budget re- 
sulting in an assessment of approximately $106,000 over our ceiling. 
Failure on our part to pay our assessed contributions would give rise 
very naturally to an undesirable reaction on the part of the other 
member governments. 

Friendly governments can feel that the United States has shown 
a lack of willingness to work with them in support of the ILO. Un- 
friendly governments can say the United States fails to support the 
ILO programs. They can point out that this means a lack of interest 
in the problems of underdeveloped countries. 
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FLEXIBILITY IN UNITED STATES NEGOTIATING POSITION 


Also, under present circumstances, the United States has very little 
negotiating flexibility. Our rigid position with respect to the budget 
has the effect of reducing conside rably our influence on ILO decisions. 

We do not believe anyone intends to propose large or irresponsible 
increases in the ILO budget if the United States ceiling is raised to 
$3 million. On the contrary, the United States Government with 
some flexibility in our negotiating position would be better able to 
exercise Vigilant and effective control over ILO budget decisions. 

The past history of the slow rise in our contributions under the old 
ceiling bears out this statement, which, as I pointed out earlier, is not 
inconsistent with the maintenance of strict standards of economy in 
administration. 


PARTICIPATION IN ILO OF COMMUNIST EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


Since the discussion last year of the proposed amendments to the 
ILO ceiling legislation, the [LO has made a far-reaching preliminary 
decision concerning the problem of participation of C ommunist em- 
ployvers and workers in the 1LO. 

Last November, after much deliberation, the majority of the mem- 
bers of the ILO Governing Body rejected a proposed constitutional 
amendment concerning qualifications for employer and worker 
representation in the Organization. 

This decision reflected recognition of the fact that the question of 
Communist employer and worker participation is basically a ques- 
tion of freedom—freedom of employers and workers from govern- 
ment control and domination. Sober reflection revealed that in many 
member states other than Communist states, employer and worker 
organizations did not enjoy full freedom. 

As a practical matter, therefore, it was not possible for the ILO to 
take action against the Communist employers and workers that, would 
not also affect employers and workers from a substantial number of 
other countries. The ILO has therefore now set itself the task of de- 
vising new procedures to meet this issue; and the United States ex- 
pects to take an active role in bringing about certain changes in this 
regard. 

We believe that this approach, Mr. Chairman, will better serve our 
long-range objectives in the ILO than any drastic and unilateral action 
m our part. 

These are, briefly, the reasons, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
ommnittee, why the Department of State believes it of great impor- 
tance that the ceiling on the United States annual contribution to the 
ILO budget be raised, so that our role in this organization can be one 

nd shall be one of leadership toward the important objectives in which 
we believe. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHatmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilcox. 

(Mr. Wilcox’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY FRANCIS O. WiLcox, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS ON ILO CEILING LEGISLATION 


Mr, Chairman, I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before the 
-ommittee in order to explain the request of the executive branch to raise the 
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ceiling on the United States contribution to the International Labor Organization 
The need for this legislation is clear. At the present time our annual con- 
tribution to the ILO is limited by law to $1,750,000. As a result we are in ar- 
rears in our 1957 contribution to the ILO by about $42,000. The legislation 
before the committee would authorize an increase of the ceiling to $3 million and 
thus permit our more effective participation in the work of the organization. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASPECTS 


As this committee is aware, active participation in the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations system is an important part of United States foreign policy. 
These organizations are engaged in solving fundamental problems in economic, 
technical, and social fields. The specialized agencies have achieved the greatest 
degree of international cooperation the world has seen, largely because they 
deal with immediate human problems—problems which technicians can solve if 
they are given the opportunity. 

One has only to look at the fields of activity covered by the specialized agencies 
to realize their importance—food, aviation, health, education, labor, to name a 
few. And that importance grows when one takes account of the many services 
they provide, services which it would be difficult and costly to obtain through any 
other means. From the point of view of our national interest and our own 
foreign policy, the specialized agencies assume great significance as channels 
through which we can meet the Soviet challenge. 

The ILO, as one of the major specialized agencies, has very considerable im- 
portance for our foreign policy objectives. First of all, it provides a unique 
opportunity for the United States to explain and demonstrate the advantages 
of American political, economic, and social institutions—the American way of 
life. American employers and American workers as well as Government repre- 
sentatives have an unusual occasion in the ILO to create understanding of the 
United States system. 


ILO RAISES LIVING AND WORKING STANDARDS 


Furthermore, many of the activities of the ILO strengthen and improve the 
democratic bases of economic and social development in the newer and less 
developed countries of the world. This is done in various ways. The ILO helps 
raise living and working standards. It seeks to assist industrialization of under- 
developed countries. ILO programs of technical assistance, vocational training, 
occupational safety and hygiene are in themselves important contributions to 
the economic and social well-being of participating countries. These ILO pro 
grams serve United States interests by strengthening the economic and social 
fabric of friendly countries throughout the world. 


EFFECT ON COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


The ILO provides an important world forum where the false claims of Com 
munist propaganda are exposed and disproved. The influence of this process on 
other member countries, particularly the so-called neutralist or uncommitted 
members, is incalculable. 

As the United States Advisory Committee on United States participation in 
the ILO has pointed out, the battle for men’s minds is fought in the arena of the 
ILO. We cannot, without grave loss, abandon the ILO to the encroachments of 
Communist members. We cannot find any reasonable and prudent alternative 
to wholehearted and effective participation in the work of the ILO. 

During the past year the ILO took full advantage of the possibilities accorded 
by the events in Poznan in June 1956 and the Hungarian revolt last October 
and November to restate unequivocally the rights of workers to enjoy freedom 
and, in particular, to form free trade unions. The Government of Poland—the 
Gomulka regime—made a complete reply to the ILO inquiries. ILO resolutions 
on Hungary have not gone unnoticed although no one would pretend they 
changed significantly the course of developments there. Even the Soviet Union, 
however, when questioned concerning trade union rights last year by the Inter 
national Labor Organization, took it upon itself to provide lengthy explanations 


PRESENT CEILING PREVENTS FULL UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


The existing ceiling on United States contributions to the ILO prevents the 
wholehearted and effective participation we believe we should maintain. Seven 
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years ago, when the ceiling limitation on our contributions to the ILO was raised 
to its present level of $1,750,000, the annual United States contribution amounted 
to about $1 million. Rising cost and more active ILO programs over the past 
several years resulted in gradually increased ILO budgets. 


DESIRE FOR ECONOMY 


As I pointed out in appearing before this committee last year : 

“I want to emphasize that the executive branch shares fully the desire of the 
Congress to insure that all international organizations in which we participate 
operate economically, and that the United States is not required to pay an un- 
due share of the costs of these organizations United States delegates at inter- 
national meeings have always insisted on economy and sound financial practices, 
and have criticaly scrutinized all estimated and actual expenditures. How- 
ever, in this kind of international effort, we should not define economy in terms 
of every dollar that is spent being a dollar lost, but rather that every dollar 
spent must be justified by results. In this respect a logical development and 
expansion in program is not inconsistent with the practice of economy. 

“While the trend in international organizations has been in the direction of 
increased levels of program expenditures, I do not believe that the increases 
generally have been so great or so rapid as to cause alarm. On the contrary, 
most of the increases have been carefully weighed in advance, and reflect a 
natural and desirable growth of programs that have proved to be sound and 
productive. I might add that many nations feel that the growth in some in- 
stances has been stunted.” 

In 1955 the executive branch foresaw the likelihood of our assessments ex- 
ceeding the ceiling and requested that the limitation be raised from $1,750,000 
to $3 million. The 84th Congress adjourned without having taken final action on 
this proposal. 

In January 1957 the executive branch again requested legislation authorizing 
an increase of the ceiling to $3 million. In the meantime the United States 
will become a delinquent contributor during the current year, if the ceiling re- 
mains as at present. 

Last year the ILO adopted by a two-thirds majority vote a budget resulting 
in a United States assessment for calendar year 1957 of approximately $42, 
in excess of the ceiling of $1,750,000. We estimate that this year the ILO will 
adopt a budget resulting in a United States assessment of approximately $106,000 
over our ceiling. 


UNDESIRABLE KEACTION OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS OF UNITED STATES FAILURE TO Pay 
ASSESSMENT 


Failure of the United States to pay its assessed contributions gives rise to an 
undesirable reaction on the part of the other member governments. Friendly 
governments can feel that the United States has shown a lack of willingness to 
work with them in support of the ILO. Unfriendly governments can say the 
United States fails to support ILO programs and point out that this means 
lack of interest in the problems of underdeveloped countries. 


LACK OF NEGOTIATING FLEXIBILITY 


Also, in the present circumstances, the United States has very little negotiating 
flexibility. Our rigid position with respect to the budget has the effect of re- 
ducing considerably our influence on ILO decisions. 

These same considerations apply to the percentage ceiling of 25 percent which 
was inserted in the bill considered by the Senate last year. Many members of 
the ILO feel that the ILO scale of assessments should be based on the scale of 
assessments for the regular United Nations budget, since the U. N. seale is one 
which is considered generally to be equitable and which has served as a standard 
for the major specialized agencies. 


ILO REVISION IN CONTRIBUTIONS 


It is not likely that the United States will be able much longer to postpone an 
ILO decision concerning some revision in the contributions scale. The placing 
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of a 25-percent ceiling would not stop a number of friendly governments frou 
continuing to press for revision of the percentage contribution. We cannot dictats 
our assessment any more than any other member of the Organization can dictats 
its assessment, and we can influence our assessment only to the extent that we 
have reasonable flexibility. 

We do not believe anyone intends to propose large or irresponsible increases 
in the ILO budget if the United States ceiling is raised to $3 million. On the 
contrary, the United States Government with some flexibility in our negotiating 
position, would be better able to exercise vigilant and effective control over ILO 
budget decisions. The past history of the slow rise in our contributions under 
the old ceiling bears out this statement, which, as I pointed out earlier, is not in- 
consistent with the maintenance of strict standards of economy in administratio: 


PARTICIPATION IN ILO OF COMMUNIST EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


Since the discussion last year of the proposed amendments to the ILO ceiling 
legislation, the ILO has made a far-reaching preliminary decision concerning 
the problem of participation of Communist employers and workers in the [LO 
Last November, after much deliberation, the majority of the members of the 
ILO Governing Body rejected a proposed constitutional amendment concerning 
qualifications for employer and worker representation in the Organization. 

This decision reflected recognition of the fact that the question of Communist 
employer and worker participation is basically a question of freedom—freedon 
of employers and workers from government control and domination. Sober 
reflection revealed that in many member states other than Communist states 
employer and worker organizations did not enjoy full freedom. As a practica 
matter, therefore, it was not possible for the ILO to take action against the 
Communist employers and workers that would not also affect employers and 
workers from a substantial number of other countries. The ILO has therefore 
now set itself the task of devising new procedures to meet this issue; and the 
United States expects to take an active role in bringing about certain changes it 
this regard. 

We believe that this approach, Mr. Chairman, will better serve our long-range 
objectives in the ILO than any drastic and unilateral action on our part. 

These are the reasons why the Department of State believes it of great im 
portance that the ceiling on the United States annual contribution to the ILO 
budget be raised, so that the United States role in this organization shall be one 
of leadership toward the important objectives in which we believe. 


The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. J. Ernest Wilkins, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor for International Labor Affairs. 
Have you a statement to make ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR FOR INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Witxins. Mr, Chairman, I have a written statement here that 
I would like to ask leave to file with the committee. I shall be glad t 
read this statement if the committee wishes it; or, if the committee 
wishes that I file it and answer any questions relative to this matte: 
that I can, I shall be glad to follow any procedure that the chairma: 
of the committee wishes me to follow. 

The Cuarrman. What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

Senator Smrru. Does this differ materially from Dr. Wilcox’s 
presentation ? 

Mr. Wirxins. There is some difference, Senator Smith. 

The Cuarrman. If you will, summarize it. 

Mr. Wixxrns. I am happy to have this opportunity to make this 
statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING OF FRIENDLY NATIONS OF UNITED STATES FAILURE TO 
MEET CONTRIBUTION 


As one who serves as the United States Government representative 
in the Governing Body of the ILO and at the annual conference, I can 
say from my firsthand information and experience that other friendly 
nations will misunderstand our failure to meet our contribution obli- 
gation to the ILO. 

As Mr. Wilcox has indicated, the 1957 budget of the ILO exceeds 
our congressional ceiling by some $42,000, and it is imperative that this 
legislation be passed in ‘order that we may pay that additional $42,000 
for the 1957 ILO calendar yeaa 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA EFFORTS 


We submit, Mr. Chairman, that the United States recognizes that it 
is in the area served by the 1LO—workers’ welfare and worker inter- 
ests—where the Soviets think they can most effectively use their propa- 
ganda efforts, and that it is here that the United States has the greatest 
opportunity to expose their false claims. 

The United States is at the center of the efforts to keep the ILO 
oriented to western democratic concepts in opposition to the U.S.5S. R. 
efforts to pull it in another direction. There have been many charges, 
Mr. Chairman, that ILO is Communist-dominated. May I make just 
a brief observation with respect to that matter. 


ILO ANTI-COMMUNIST 


In any objective view, it is our considered judgment that ILO is 
anti-Communist. The ILO, demonstrated by its activities and pro- 
grams, supports and is furthering the developing of democratic insti- 
tutions in nations throughout the world. The concepts of free and 
democratic industrial relations institutions discussed at LLO are gain- 
ing acceptance in those nations in the process of industrializing. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF ILO ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Futsricur. Mr. Wilkins, can you tell us specifically what 
the ILO has done, something concrete, rather than engaging in the- 
ories ? 

Mr. WiLkins. You mean, Senator, with respect to its program ? 

Senator Futprientr. Yes. Give us an illustration of something spe- 
cific, concrete, that it has accomplished. 

Mr. Witkins. Well, Senator, if you wish to take the technical-as- 
sistance programs of the ILO, the ILO has sent technicians into a 
number of underdeveloped countries and tried to teach the people of 
the underdeveloped countries how to increase their productivity and 
methods by which they may increase their standards of living and the 
wages of their working people. 

Senator Fursrienr. Could you be specific? I would call that a 
rather general statement. What have you done, in a specific country, 
just as an illustration ¢ 

Mr. Wirkrns. For instance, ILO sent technicians to Peru. 
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Senator Futsricut. What did they do there? 

Mr. Witxrns. There they took these technicials to give the people 
training in skilled trades, mechanics. 

Senator Futsricutr. What did they teach them ? 

Mr. Witxkins. Well, I would assume, Senator—— 

Senator Futsrientr. Don’t assume. Tell us just one thing they did, 
to illustrate to the committee. 

Mr. Witxins. Well, they taught people the science of carpentry. 

Senator Futericut. Carpentry. 

Mr. Wivxtins. And electrical work, modern cultivation of the soil, 
and things of that kind. 

Senator Futsrieutr. All I am asking is, don’t generalize, “things of 
that kind.” Do you know of any specific project they undertook and 
did in a concrete way, or is it only a research organization dealing in 
ideas? 

Mr. Witxrins. No. As I say, they have done in these projects, they 
have gone into a number —— 

Senator Futsricur. They taught them to use the hammer and saw 
in Peru. 

Mr. Wirkins. That is right. 

Senator Fursricut. That is what I want to know. In Lima, I 
take it. 

Mr. Wirxrns. That is right. And, while it is a research organiza- 
tion, it does research, Senator, I want to make it quite clear that it 
devotes a lot of its time and attention to research projects- 

Senator Futsricutr. Where does that research take place? 

Mr. Witxins. Well, it is done in the central office in Geneva. 

Senator Futsricut. In Geneva? 

Mr. Witxrns. That is right. 

Senator Futsrieur. What is a typical research project ? 

Mr. Wirxrns. Well, I would say that one of the research projects in 
which it is now engaged is the question of improving labor-manage- 
ment relations between the workers and the employers. 

Senator Futsricgur. That is being done where? 

Mr. Wirx1ns. That is being done everywhere. When I say “every- 
where,” that is being done, I would say, primarily, in the underdevel- 
oped countries of southeastern Asia and some of the countries of Latin 
America. 





EXAMPLE OF COUNTRY PROGRAMS 


Senator Futericur. Could you submit for the record one example of 
a country program where they have done something or are about to 
do something; in detail, not a generalized thing? 

Mr. Wirxrns. I would be glad, Senator, to submit for the commit- 
tee’s information on specific detailed projects. 

Senator Futsricut. We would like one that has been accomplished. 

Mr. Wirxrs. I think we can give you that, and we can give you 
projects which are in process now. 

The CuarrmMan. Suppose you give both. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF SPECIFIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE ILO 
Gambia 
A supervisory training (TWI) expert began his mission in April 1955. By the 
end of the year he had trained 244 supervisors in job relations, 161 in job meth- 
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ods, and 75 in job instruction, in addition to training a counterpart to carry on 
the work. Supervisors came from the Government, industry and commerce. The 
expert completed his mission at the end of January 1956. 


China (Taiwan) 

Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.—An instructor assisted in the opera- 
tion of the Government’s auto technician training center near Taipei; over 1,000 
selected auto mechanics and drivers from public and private companies were 


trained by means of accelerated 1-month courses. The Government has ap- 
proved the establishment of a permanent center. 


Indonesia 


Instructor and vocational training.—An expert assisted by a team of six in- 
structors continued to assist in operating the training center organized by the 
Government with earlier assistance. Equipment was obtained from ILO and bi- 
lateral sources. At the end of the first 12 months, courses for instructors in metal, 
building, and auto mechanics trades, including a course in teaching techniques, 
ended and examinations were held in October, which all trainees passed success- 
fully. The second courses in these trades have now started while the first courses 
are continuing in commercial subjects and electrical trades. A fellowship in 
organization and administration of vocational training was awarded in 1955, and 
two others in 1956. 

Greece 

Productivity.—In cooperation with the employers and workers concerned, two 
experts assisted in conducting practical training courses for management and 
trade union staff from these and other factories, and for selected staff of the 
Greek productivity center in method study, work measurement and other branches 
of modern industrial engineering and management techniques which have proved 
to be effective in raising productivity. The experts will then help in following up 
the work of the trainees in the factories; they will also advise the productivity 
center on the further action which might be taken to extend the use of the tech- 
niques they have demonstrated throughout Greek indusry. 


Colombia 


Labor conditions and administration.—In the last 3 years consultants have 
been provided to the Government in consumer price statistics and in statistics of 
employment, hours of work and wages. During 1955 an expert advised the 
National Administrative Department of Statistics on the setting up of a con- 
tinuing program of statistics or employment, wages, and hours of work based 
on reports made by industries. A survey was launched early in the year on the 
basis of a 15-20 percent sample of the establishments enumerated in the 1953 
industrial census (mainly manufacturing). A field network was organized and 
a considerable amount of raw material collected. 


Costa Rica 

Employment information.—Assistance is being given to implement recent legis- 
lation which provides for the establishment of an employment section within 
the Ministry of Labor. The work consists primarily of setting up a service to 
obtain information on the employment market, showing the qualitative and 
quantitative sides of the supply and demand for labor to provide a basis for the 
development of policies for vocational training, and migration, both internal 
and external. A fellowship will be provided for a national official to study the 
operation of employment information services abroad. 
Turkey 

Labor conditions and administration—An expert worked with the Turkish 
Central Statistical Office and the Ministry of Labor from September 1953 to 
February 1955. This assignment in labor statistics was part of a broader project 
covering economic statistics (UNTAA), national income statistics (ONTAA) 
and vital health statistics (WHO). The main subjects covered by the labor 
statistics expert were the following: family budget inquiries in Ankara and 
Istanbul to be used as a basis for a new cost-of-living index; organization of a 
semiannual survey of earnings and hours of work; classification of occupations 
based on the international classification of occupations for migration and em- 
ployment placement; development of new series on employment, earnings and 
days of work, ete. 
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Guatemala and Indonesia 

The Governments of Guatemala and Indonesia made changes in their voca- 
tional guidance and training programs as a result of the help of ILO technicians. 
Ghana 


The future needs of Ghana for professional and technical personnel were de- 
termined through a manpower survey made by ILO technicians. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM OF ILO 


Senator Smiru. How do you differentiate, Mr. Wilkins, between 
the so-called technical assistance mee of ILO and the general 
technical assistance program of the U. N.? I mean, have you special 
labor relations earmarks on it? 

Mr. Witxins. Well, Senator Smith, as you must know, the ILO 
receives money through the United Nations for its technical assistance 
program. There have been questions in my own mind as to whether 
or not there has been overlapping. 

Senator Smirn. That is the question I wanted to ask you. Is there 
any overlapping ? 

Mr. Wixxrns. I think the record and experience of ILO will show 
there has not been any overlapping. The ILO has not gone into those 
areas where our money has gone to these other nations in bilateral 
technical assistance. 

Senator Smrru. We have had some complaints by observers in the 
field that there is a lot of overlapping by well-meaning groups who 
are operating independently instead of all pitching in together—ov er- 
staffing, and so on. 

I am just wondering whether you are watching that very carefully 
in the ILO. 

Mr. Wixxrns. I may say that as the representative of the United 
States Government in the past 3 years, I have had to watch the ILO 
budget, and very closely, because I recognized what our dollar ceiling 
was. 

Senator Arken. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Smiru. Yes indeed. 

Senator Arken. A classic example of overlapping programs will be 
found within 10 miles of where we are now. I do not think there is 
anything in the world to compare with the overlapping of programs 
which are carried on in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Surru. I think that is probably true, but that does not 

Senator Arken. We have been talking about that for a rather long 
time, and rather unsuccessfully, and we do not have to go too far afiel d 
to find an outlet for our energies. 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions to be asked / 

Have you anything you would like to add? 

Mr. Wirxrns. I wanted to make one other statement with reference 
to communism. 

POSITION OF MR. WILKINS 


Senator Futsricut. Before you get to that, what do you do? You 
said you had been engaged in this. What is your particular function ? 
Mr. Witxrys. I am the head of the American de ‘legation to the an- 
nual Conference of ILO. And then I also serve as a representative 
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of the United States Government on the Governing Body of the ILO, 
which is comparable to a board of directors. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you spend much time in Geneva? 

Mr. Wixxins. The Gover ning Body meets 3 times a year, Sena- 
tor Fulbright, and those meetings last approximately 2 weeks. The 
annual conference lasts about 3 weeks, annually, in June. 

Senator Fuisricgur. In Geneva? 

Mr. Wirxrns. Yes. Occasionally the Governing Body may meet 
out of Geneva, if a nation invites the Governing Body to meet there. 

The conferences have been held in the United States, I think in 1948, 
probably, I think in 1944, and I think in 1946. 

The CHarrman. Any other questions to be asked the witness? 

Senator Smirn. I think there are a good many questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

SOVIET BLOC DELEGATES TO ILO MEETINGS 


With regard to the provision last year which Senator Bricker of- 
fered—that contributions should not be increased if employer and 
employee delegates from Soviet bloc countries were allowed to vote 
in ILO meetings—did the at not create some controversy ? 

Mr. Wixkrins. Yes, Senator, that did create some controversy, and 
there was a proposal that a proposition be submitted to change the 
ILO constitution to change their method of selecting nongovernmental 
members of ILO. When I say that, I mean worker members from 
workers’ group and from the employers’ group. That proposal was 
defeated at a meeting of the Governing Body held last November. 
I think I will try to ‘make this clear-—— 

Senator Smiru. So the Soviets do control their votes, whether it is 
the employers’ group of the workers’ group or the governmental group. 
They control those votes, and they are not independent, I assume, the 
way we are, where we let our employers and employees vote the way 
they see fit. 

Mr. Witk1ns. I agree with you, Senator Smith, that the U.S. 5S. R. 
and the 8 satellite countries—there are 8 of them—when it comes to a 
question of the vote in the ILO, we can always, with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, put down their total votes as voting in one di- 
rection. 

VOTING PROCEDURES 


But I think you must bear in mind, in connection with their voting, 
there are 78 nations in the ILO now. Each nation in the conference 
is entitled to four votes, which will make a total of 312 votes. The 
Iron Curtain countries have a total of 36 votes, so that they can never 
exercise, in my judgment, a controlling interest in the ILO. 

When it comes to the Governing Body, the Governing Body is com- 
posed of 40 members, 20 governnient, 10 employer, and 10 worker 
members. Out of the Communist countries, only one country is repre- 
sented, the U. S. S. R.. and it is 1 of the 10 states of chief industrial 
importance, and each of the 10 states of industrial importance is auto- 
matically entitled to a seat. It takes the 10 principal nations. 

So when it comes to voting in the Governing Body, the proportion 
is about 39 to 1, and I think I should make it “clear to the committee 
here that on the Governing Body the United States has 3 representa- 
tives, 1 each from the Government, the workers, and the employers, and 
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so the Soviets couldn’t even outvote the United States representatives 
on the Governing Body. 


BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Senator Smrru. You are advocating anything we do this year should 
not include the Bricker proposal of last year ? 

Mr. Wivxrins. Perhaps I should not comment on the Bricker 
amendment. 

Senator Smirn. It was agreed to last year, I recall, by a vote of 43 
to 40. 

Mr. Wiix1ns. Yes. When I appeared before this committee, I was 
asked by a member of the committee as to my own judgment about 
the Bricker amendment, and I think the record will show that the 
United States Government, or any other government that goes into 
a specialized agency, goes in upon the terms and conditions laid down 
by that agency. 

ILO CONSTITUTION 


When the United States went into the ILO in 1934, it agreed to 
abide by the provisions of the Constitution of the ILO. One of the 
provisions was that we would pay our share of the operating expenses 
of the ILO. That percentage now is at 25 percent, fixed by an Alloca- 
tions Committee of the Conference ; and I don’t feel that, having 
agreed to pay 25 percent, or agreed to pay our share of the operating 
expense of the ILO, that we could now say we will only pay in the ILO 
srovided a certain condition happens, and that condition was that we 
a no Soviet employer-worker delegates in the Conference. 

The ILO Constitution provides, of course, that any nation which is 
a member of the United Nations can automatically come into the ILO 
by agreeing with the hg orca of its constitution. The U.S.S. R. is 
a member of the United Nations, and when they made application to 
return to the ILO in 1954, there was nothing that anybody could do 
with respect to its application for membership. 

So that, as I see it, I see no way that the ILO or any of the representa- 
tives of the American Government or the American employer or the 
American worker can prevent, in the Conference, representatives from 
these Communist countries which are now members of the United 
Nations. 

Senator Smiru. But this limits the amount we can contribute, if it 
is still in effect. I am not clear whether that so-called Bricker pro- 
posal is still in effect in dealing with the amount this year. 

Mr. Wirxins. There never was any further action in the Congress 
about it. The House took no action on it. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Marcy tells me it did not pass the House, so 
it was not in effect. 

You are ce toit. Ithink you are probably right. 

Mr. Wirxrns. I don’t see how we can blow hot and cold at the same 
time. 

Senator Smiru. I am wit disagreeing with you. But it probably 
will be raised again this yea 

The CuarrmMan. Any thier: questions to be asked? If not 

Senator Aiken. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question ? 
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CONTRIBUTION OF U. 8. 8S. R. TO ILO 


What is the contribution of the U.S. S. R. to ILO? 

Mr. Wiixins. The dc suaitneh abatettiasior! is 10 percent. 

Senator Arken. Are they paid up? 

Mr. Wirkins. They are paid up, as far as I know. I have never 
seen any record of any delinquency; and I may explain that, if I may, 
Senator Aiken. When a nation comes into the ILO, a conference 1 1s 
held with representatives of that government at the ILO office, and 
they agree to the percentage at which they come in. 

Just take the U.S. S. R., for instance, which came back in 1954, I 
think it was May 1. The ILO budget for 1954 at that time had already 
been adopted and approved. The ILO budget for 1955 had also 
been approved at that time. So that the 10-percent contribution which 
the U. S. S. R. made for the 8 months remaining in 1954 and for 
the entire year of 1955, went into a pool out of which the United 
States got a credit on its contribution for 1956 and 1957. 

Senator Arken. Is that the largest contribution, next to that of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Witxins. Presently, the United Kingdom has 10.44 for 1956. 

Senator Arken. A little larger than that. 

Mr. Witxrins. Yes; 10.44. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions to ask Mr. Wilkins? 

If not, thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Winxins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Mr. Wilkins’ prepared statement is as follows :) 


SPATEMENT OF J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR, ON SENATE 
Jornt RESOLUTION 73, TO INCREASE CEILINGS ON UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION 
ro THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to present views on the ILO ceiling 
legislation. 

As one who serves as the United States Government representative in the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO and at the annual conference, I can say from firsthand 
experience that other nations will misunderstand our failure to meet our con- 
tribution obligation to the ILO. The United States will be delinquent in 1957 
unless the ceiling on United States contribution is raised and money appropriated 
at this session of Congress. 

The United States recognizes that it is in the area served by I[LO—workers’ 
welfare and worker interests—where the Soviet think they can most effectively 
use their propaganda efforts and that it is here that the United States has the 
greatest opportunity to expose their false claims. The United States is at the 
center of the efforts to keep the ILO oriented to western democratic concepts in 
opposition to the U. S. 8S. R. efforts to pull it in another direction. Our failure 
to pay our share of the costs of the organization will weaken our ability to in- 
fluence and lead the opposition to communism. 

I know that there have been questions raised about the ILO as a Communist- 
dominated organization. I would like to deal with that question briefly ; I would 
also like to discuss the values of United States participation in the ILO. 


THE ILO IS ANTI-COMMUNIST 


In any objective view, it is clear that the ILO is anti-Communist. The ILO, 
demonstrated by its activities and programs, supports and is furthering the de- 
velopment of democratic institutions in nations throughout the world. The con- 
cepts of free and democratic industrial relations institutions discussed at ILO 
are gaining acceptance in those nations in the process of industrializing. 

Continuous efforts are being made to limit the influence of the U. S. S. R. 
and satellites. Considerable success has been achieved in exposing the false doc- 


trine of the U. S. S. R. 
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The efforts of the so-called employers from the Soviet Union and its satellites 
to obtain titular membership with full voting rights in the technical committees 
of the annual conference have been defeated on three separate occasions since 
1954. They have been limited each year to deputy membership status which 
does not include voting rights except on conditions laid down by the employer 
group of the conference. 

ILO CONSTITUTION 


Questions have been raised as to why the United States Government did not 
vote to change the ILO constitution to limit participation to employer and worker 
delegates nominated by employer and worker associations free of the control 
of their governments. The United States Government did not support the change 
in the constitution because if the change were applied objectively to friendly as 
well as other nations more employer and worker delegates from friendly and 
independent nations might have been eliminated than those of the U. S. S. R 
and the satellite nations. 

The Governing Body of the ILO appointed a committee of independent per- 
sons to study the freedom of employer and worker organizations from govern- 
ment domination and control in each of the then 70 countries of the ILO. This 
committee, headed by Lord McNair, issued its report in the spring of 1956 which 
showed that, in a number of nations other than the U. S. S. R. and the satellites, 
employer and worker organizations were not free and independent of their 
governments. 

It should be noted that those countries in Europe, in the Pacific, in the Americas 
and stretching from Turkey to Pakistan that have banded together in defense 
pacts against the Communists are members of the ILO. The employer group, 
with the exception of the Communist so-called employers, is anti-Communist 
The worker group is composed principally of representatives from unions which 
broke away from the World Federation of Trade Unions because it was Com 
munist dominated. Thus, the free world is represented in strength in the ILO 
not only by its governments, but by representatives of its industry and its labor 


VOTING PROCEDURES 


At the annual conference of the ILO, where each nation is entitled to 4 votes, 
the 9 Iron Curtain countries have a maximum of 36 votes as compared to a 
maximum of 272 for the rest of the world. The voting strength of the non-Soviet 
countries far exceeds that of the Soviet bloc. Communist participation in the 
Governing Body, the “Board of Directors” and the principal policy organ of the 
ILO, is in the ratio of 1 to 39. Three Americans are members of the Governing 
Body. Of the approximately 200 memberships on the 10 industrial committees of 
the ILO, only 2 are held by Russian satellites. The United States is a member of 
nine of these Committees while the U. S. 8S. R., itself is not a member of any 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT NOT ENDANGERED BY PARTICIPATION IN ILO 


United States freedoms and the United States form of government are in no 
way endangered by our participation in the ILO. On the contrary, through the 
ILO American employers and American workers have an opportunity they enjoy 
in no other international official body—to speak freely about the economic system 
they support. They participate directly in the development of policies and 
programs to strengthen the free world in its struggle against the slave world, and 
they have the opportunity to present American objectives and concepts before 
the world. 

In the words of the report of the New York Chamber of Commerce, “through the 
ILO, the United States employers have an unparalleled opportunity to explain to 
the world the progressive character of American business and the high labor 
standards it creates, thus demonstrating the falsity of Communist charges against 
the free enterprise system which otherwise tend to gain currency among repre- 
sentatives from countries where the facts are not fully known.” 

The United States representatives—Government, management, labor—hav: 
taken the lead in the ILO to expose U. 8. 8S. R. propaganda and practices. 

In the field of labor-management relations, the United States has played a 
prominent role in the development of a practical program which approaches the 
problem as a metter of free men working together ; not as a matter of Government 
edict. This is another area which is advantageous to us and embarrassing t+ 
the Soviets. 
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The overwhelming majority of the 77 member nations are anti-Communist and 
vigorously demonstrate it. The United States Government is working with this 
majority to win uncommitted nations. We must consider the thinking of these 
free and independent nations, their hopes, their aspirations and their needs if 
we are to gain their support in the task of keeping the Soviet influence from 
spreading. To abandon the ILO would not lessen U. 8. 8. R. influence. In fact, 
it would, in the words of the Johnson committee (a committee of private citizens 
appointed by the Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor to assist the Depart- 
ments in making a review of United States participation in the ILO), “leave 
the field to the U. S. S. R.” and would “weaken the representation of private 
enterprise in the ILO, and might even by that fact tend to encourage a trend 
toward greater state control.” 


VALUES OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE ILO 


The President in his most recent state of the Union message stated : 

“Our enlightened self-interest, our character as a nation, commit us to a high 
role in world affairs. A role of vigorous leadership, ready strength, and, above 
all, sympathetic understanding.” . 

Through participation in the ILO, the United States can demonstrate its 
willingness to cooperate with other nations in solving their economic and social 
problems. 

It is recognized that the ILO is not of great direct importance to the well- 
being of most American workers, or for the improvement of the conditions of 
labor or for the promotion of good industrial relations in domestic industries. 
In most United States establishments, standards and practices are better than 
those proposed by ILO. 

The ILO, however, has a positive value to the United States in its foreign 
relations that is real and recognizable. 

Participation in the ILO contribute to friendship, cooperation and under- 
standing between the United States and other nations. 

To the extent the ILO comtributes to the narrowing of the differential in labor 
standards as between countries it improves the competitive position of American 
industry and serves also the interests of American labor. 

Improvement in the living standards of workers in other countries can pro- 
vide increased markets for United States goods. This contribution is not 
measurable but neither is it meaningless. 

A long-run contribution the ILO can make to American interests lies in the 
promotion of industrial democracy and efficiency. New trends in ILO programs 
in human and industrial relations can do much to reduce the pains of transition 
to industrialism in many countries, and thereby make it more likely that the 
transition will be reasonably efficient and foster growth of democracy. 

The ILO is a window on the United States in which United States workers, 
employers and Government can display what we do and how we do it, what our 
labor-management relations are, what our free associations of employers and 
workers are like. 

The ILO is an instrument in the ideological contest. Certainly the United 
States Government, employers and workers have the skill to employ it in the 
interest of the freedom and dignity of all men, with or without U. 8S. S. R. par- 
ticipation in the ILO. 

“To put the matter in its most negative sense,” the Johnson committee states, 
“if we were to withdraw, or to participate halfheartedly or grudgingly, the 
damage to American interest in the larger sense, particularly to American pres- 
tige among the governments and leaders of Asia and Africa, would be severe. 
It could not be repaired even by the expenditure of much greater sums by the 
United States Information Agency.” 

I urge your favorable consideration and action on Senate Joint Resolution 73. 


The CHatrman. That will conclude the testimony on this matter 


today and all business today. The meeting stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee adjourned. ) 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 10 a. m., in the committee 
room, United States Capitol Building, Senator Theodore Francis 
Green (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Sparkman, Mansfield, and 
Aiken. 

The Coarmman. The meeting will please come to order. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations is meeting this morning in 
public session to hear nongovernmental witnesses in regard to Senate 
Joint Resolution 73, a joint resolution to increase from $1,750,000 to 
$3 million the ceiling on the authorized annual contributions by the 
United States to the International Labor Organization. 

Witnesses from the administration were heard on this measure 
April 16. The delay in the meantime has been due to the preoccupa- 
tion of the committee with other matters. 

I should also like to take this opportunity to remind members of 
the committee that tomorrow in this room we will hear administra- 
tion witnesses in regard to S. 1174, a bill to increase the borrowing au- 
thority of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. That 
will be a public hearing. On Thursday, in room 457 of the Senate 
Office Building, we will hear nongovernmental witnesses on that 
measure. It is my hope that on next Tuesday, June 25, at the com- 
mittee’s regular meeting in executive session, we can take final com- 
mittee action in regard to both the International Labor Organization 
and the Seaway. 

Before the first witness is called this morning, there are a number of 
items which I hereby offer for insertion in the record. 

First, the report of the committee which was appointed in May 1956 
by the Department of State, Department of Commerce, and Depart- 
ment of Labor to advise them concerning United States participation 
in the ILO. This committee was headed by Mr. Joseph E. Sihlans, 
president of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Second, press releases from the Department of State, Department 
of Commerce, and Department of Labor, dated February 28 and May 
23, 1957, regarding the report and action taken with respect to it. 

Third, certain memorandums, letters, and telegrams from various 
business and labor organizations in regard to United States participa- 
tion in the ILO. 
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(The material referred to above is as follows :) 


Report oF ApvisoRY COMMITTEE ON UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


(Johnson Committee Report) 


INTRODUCTION 


In May 1956, this committee was appointed by the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, and Labor to advise them concerning United States participation in the 
International Labor Organization (ILO). The letter of appointment, signed by 
Assistant Secretary of Labor J. Ernest Wilkins, Acting Assistant Secretary of 
State David W. Wainhouse, and Assistant Secretary of Commerce Harold C. 
McClellan, contained the following directive to the Committee. 

“In view of the questions raised by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers, the Committee is invited to in- 
quire into the effect of the activities and functions of the International Labor 
Organization in terms of United States national interest, including domestic and 
foreign policy aspects. In relation to this inquiry, the Committee should also 
consider to what extent it would be feasible to take measures to improve the In- 
ternational Labor Organization to make United States participation in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization more effective.” 

In its initial discussions with these Government officials, the Committee was 
invited to view its mandate broadly and to consider all aspects of this country’s 
participation in the ILO as one of a complex of international organizations. 

The background against which the Committee was appointed was one of out- 
spoken criticisms of the ILO by American employers who had been members 
or advisers on the United States Delegation to the ILO. These criticisms were 
summarized in a resolution passed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on January 28, 1956, in the following points: 

“(1) The activities of the International Labor Organization have gone far 
afield from the original concept of the achievement of social justice within 
the field of labor-management relations. 

“(2) There has been undue interference with the internal affairs of na- 
tions, beyond the proper scope of international agreement. 

“(3) The International Labor Organization is being used as a propaganda 
forum for statism and socialism. 

“(4) The technical-assistance program has been subverted to the distribu- 
tion of statist and socialist ideologies and propaganda. 

“(5) The tripartite system of representation by government, employer, and 
worker delegates is a failure. 

“(6) The entry of the Soviet Union and its satellites into the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization has made a mockery of free and independent ei- 
ployer and worker representation. 

“(7) By and large, the staff of the International Labor Organization is 
nonobjective and dangerously devoted to the accomplishment of statist and 
socialist ideologies. 

“(8) The proper functions of the International Labor Organization are 
now or could be performed by various other agencies now in existence.” 

The resolution further recommended that the executive department of the 
Government should reexamine the activities of the ILO; that there should be 
an immediate congressional investigation to determine whether the United States 
should continue its support of and participation in the ILO; and that, pending 
these investigations and subsequent decision, this country should not increase 
its financial support of or participation in the ILO. The National Association 
of Manufacturers passed a similar resolution, and the full texts of both are re- 
produced in appendix A. 

Other evidence of dissatisfaction with the United States role in the ILO came 
in the debate in the Senate during the spring of 1956 on the forced-labor issue 
which was on the agenda for the June 1956 General Conference of the ILO; 
and in the debate in the Senate on the Bricker amendment to a joint resolution 
on appropriations for the United States contribution to the ILO’s annual budget.’ 
On April 19, 1956, the Senate passed, by a vote of 43 to 40, Senator Bricker’s 
amendment, as follows: 

“Provided, however, That no sums in excess of $1,750,000 shall be appropriated 
to defray the expenses of the International Labor Organization, for any calendar 





1 The Congressional Record, Senate, April 16 and 19, 1956, pp. 5663-5674 and 5924-5941. 
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year after the calendar year 1956, if during the preceding calendar year delegates 
allegedly representing employers and employees in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics or in any nation dominated by the foreign government controlling the 
world Communist movement are found by the State Department to have been 
permitted to vote in the International Labor Conference or in other meetings held 
under the auspices of the International Labor Organization.” 

As a consequence of the charges which led to the appointment of this com- 
mittee, other investigations of United States participation in the ILO were also 
initiated. The Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs held a series of hearings in February, 
March, June, and July 1956, during which ILO was considered. This subcom- 
mittee has published its hearings * but has not yet made a report. A concurrent 
study was undertaken within the executive by a staff committee of the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Labor, to advise these departments on specific 
actions which they might take to improve United States participation in the ILO. 

In addition, both the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the 
National Association of Manufacturers have continued their own study of 
the problem of United States participation in the ILO. Reports on the ILO have 
also recently been issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
and the Commerce and Industry Association of New York, Inc. 

The present committee’s report, then, must be viewed as part of a widespread 
and thorough reexamination of the questions raised by the criticisms of ILO by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. However, this report is not basically a report on the ILO 
itself. Neither the committee as a whole nor any of its members went to Geneva 
to study the ILO there or examined on the spot any of its activities in the field. 
Some members of the committee, however, had earlier attended ILO general 
conferences as observers, met with the staff of the ILO, and observed its field 
activities in several countries. In addition, the committee has received reports 
from several informed sources on the field activities of the ILO, and has 
studied numerous ILO documents and reports. 

But it must be emphasized that the report is a report on United States partici- 
pation in the ILO rather than on the ILO itself. The committee decided to ap- 
proach its task by hearing the views of representative spokesmen from Govern- 
ment, employers, labor unions, educational institutions, and other interested 
organizations. Some appeared as official spokesmen for specific groups; others 
offered only their own observations, experiences and opinions, making it clear 
that they spoke for no one but themselves. All of those who talked with the 
committee had been delegates either to ILO general conferences or to other ILO 
meetings, had some experience with the ILO, or had some special knowledge 
about ILO activities. The committee held 15 group sessions in which these 
people testified in an informal manner, with much questioning by members of the 
committee. Altogether some 57 individuals appeared before the committee, either 
at its invitation or their own request. Most of the testimony was gratifying, 
candid, and unreserved. 

In addition to the committee hearings, several members of the committee met 
individually with persons unable to appear before the entire committee. These 
discussions were then reported to the committee as a whole. Also, a number of 
statements in the absence of oral testimony, and supplementary statements after 
testimony, were filed with the committee. In short, the committee heard or re- 
ceived statements from virtually all of the people in the United States with major 
ILO experience. A full list of these individuals is found in appendix B. 

In line with our directive from the Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor, 
the committee asked the individuals who appeared before it not only about their 
criticisms of the ILO or their evaluation of these criticisms, but also about their 
recommendations for improving United States participation in the ILO. From 
these discussions came a number of helpful suggestions which the committee 
has pondered and some of which it has included in its recommendations. The 
committee has also been assisted greatly in its work by officials of the three 
departments, who have prepared at our request a number of information papers 
and several of whom have helped us to understand better some of the intricate 
technical issues involved. 





2International Organizations and Movements. hearings before the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. House 


a 84th Cong., 2d sess.; U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington : 
956. 
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In submitting its report, the Committee wishes to express its conviction that 
the criticisms raised by American employer groups have made a valuable con- 
tribution by providing an opportunity for a thorough review of the relationship 
of United States participation in the ILO to the national interest of the United 
States. 

Our conclusions and recommendations follow immediately upon this introduc- 
tion. These conclusions and recommendations contain only the bare minimum 
of factual information. 

Those familiar with the Organization will not need more, but there is a larger 
public who have little information of the ILO. Because of our conviction that 
effective public support of United States participation in it must be based upon 
knowledge, we have included as a third section of the report a summary of some 
of ILO’s operation, its history, and problems arising from United States partic- 
ipation. We hope that this factual material will furnish the necessary background 
for a full understanding of our conclusions and recommendations. 

The committee wishes to record its deep appreciation of the assistance rendered 
it by Mr. Robert Reichenbach, its executive secretary. Mr. Reichenbach’s knowl- 
edge of the International Labor Organization, his familiarity with the documents, 
and his skill as a draftsman have been of great value to us. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee’s approach 

Conclusions and recommendations on any issue of public policy are conditioned 
by, and are often the direct consequence of, the point of view from which the 
issue is examined. They are affected by beliefs, convictions, and assumptions that 
may or may not be explicitly stated or even consciously held. 

In the most immediate sense our point of departure was determined for us. We 
are five private American citizens, appointed as a group by three departments— 
State, Labor, and Commerce—acting jointly, and instructed “to inquire into the 
effect of the activities and functions of the International Labor Organization in 
terms of United States national interest, including domestic and foreign policy 
aspects.” 

This mandate required the Committee to view the International Labor Organ- 
ization and United States participation in it in broad terms, and to avoid any 
special concern for, or advocacy of, the particular viewpoint of any sector of the 
American community or of any department of government. 

In our attitude toward domestic affairs, in particular toward economic and 
social questions, the members of the Committee, while differing on specific issues, 
are united in support of what we are convinced is a general national consensus 
on the recognition of the dignity and security of the individual inherent in the 
American system of dynamic private enterprise, and based on free labor and 
free employers. 

In the field of foreign policy, the Committee believes it is most emphatically in 
the national interest for the United States to assume leadership in advocating and 
promoting the concepts of human dignity that are our national heritage. These 
include freedom, justice, economic security, and individual well-being. 

Finally, we believe in the importance of maintaining and enhancing United 
States prestige in the world, not in any chauvinistic spirit, but as loyal Americans 
who share a sincere conviction that a strong and respected United States has a 
vital role to play in the advance toward peace based upon freedom and justice. 

Although each of the five members of the Committee approached our common 
task from a different background, we find ourselves unanimous not only with 
respect to general conclusions but on each of the specific recommendations con- 
tained in this report. 


Background realities 

The Committee’s conclusions have been conditioned not only by its members’ 
assumptions and beliefs, but by what we consider to be significant realities of 
modern life, particularly on the international level. 

1. The first of these is that the world is in a state of rapid, at times violent, 
flux. Change is the order of the day. In the sectors of concern to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the most important changes are two. One of these 
is the emergence of new nations and the rapid advance toward independence or 
self-government of millions of people not yet in full control of their own affairs, 
The other is a surging demand for betterment on the part of people who only a 
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few years ago had not yet learned that starvation, disease, and despair are not 
the will of God, 

2. The second reality is the challenge of communism, strongly rooted in two 
powerful states, and seeking to capture the minds and hearts of men everywhere, 
but particularly in Asia and Africa. 

3. Next, and of great importance in relation to the International Labor 
Organization, is the growth of international organization, which is one of the 
looming facts of modern life. One may have a favorable or an unfavorable 
opinion of the United Nations or of any of the specialized agencies associated 
with it in the complex generally referred to as the United Nations system. 
Blanket approval or disapproval is essentially irrelevant. ‘The organizations 
exist; they must be reckoned with. This would be true whether the United 
States was a member of any or all of them, or not, for much of the modern 
world’s international affairs are conducted in and through them. In this con- 
nection it is suggestive that the U. S. S. R., which for several years remained out 
of the specialized agencies, has recently joined several, notably ILO, UNESCO, 
and the World Health Organization; the men in the Kremlin evidently decided 
these bodies were too important to ignore. If the United States were to with- 
draw from any one of them, it too might well find its conduct of its foreign policy 
hampered by its self-exclusion. As will be seen, the Committee believes there are 
many reasons why the United States should remain a member of the ILO. 
But at this point we wish to call attention to some of the consequences of 
participation in any international organization, for these too are among the 
realities of the modern world. 

Membership of a nation in an organization, like membership of an individual 
in a free society, entails certain responsibilities, even certain restrictions on the 
individual member. To be a successful member, and especially to be a successful 
leader, requires an awareness of limitations and an attitude of understanding of 
the wishes of others; it calls for exercise of the arts of the statesman, even of 
the politician. This means, among other things, a recognition that one cannot 
have his way at all times, that to pursue one’s goals with a reasonable prospect of 
success it is essential to win the support of others, that this will almost certainly 
call for compromise, for a willingness to yield on minor points in order to gain 
major ones. 

This art of multilateral diplomacy is not quickly or easily learned. Moreover, 
even its most skillful and experienced practitioners are bound, by the very nature 
of international organizations, to experience boredom, annoyance, and frequent 
frustration. An awareness of these facts will certainly not eliminate the boredom, 
annoyance, and frustration experienced by delegates to ILO meetings, but it may 
perhaps, by putting this experience in perspective, serve to reduce their impact 
on the individuals, and heighten the not infrequent sense of satisfaction in a task 
well performed. 

4. Another factor not to be forgotten is that the United States played a leading 
role in the creation of the United Nations and each of the specialized agencies, 
beginning in 1919 with the ILO itself, and has taken a prominent part in the work 
of all of them since World War II. This participation has been based upon an 
established bipartisan policy, affirmed by both Democratic and Republican Presi- 
dents and supported by the Congress. Moreover, President Eisenhower has re- 
cently proclaimed in ringing terms this country’s support of the United Nations 
and the Government’s determination to work through it. In his televised broad- 
east to the Nation on October 31, he said: “My fellow citizens, as I review the 
march of world events in recent years, I am more deeply convinced that the 
United Nations represents the soundest hope for peace in the world. For this 
reason I believe that the processes of the United Nations need further to be de- 
veloped and strengthened.” 

Of course it can be argued that participation in the United Nations and in some 
of the specialized agencies is possible without remaining in all of them, specifically 
in the ILO. Legally this is unquestionably true. But practically there would 
be difficulties. For one thing, the President’s expressions of support have not been 
limited to the United Nations; indeed, he has called the International Labor 
Organization ‘one of the oldest and most useful instruments for the development 
of a better way of life for all people.” It would be hard to retract these words 
without severe damage to United States prestige. 

5. Another reality is that the ILO has a very important part in the expanded 
program of technical assistance of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
To the extent that the United States participates in that program, and many 
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Americans believe it should enlarge its participation, the work would be hampered, 
and our own share in deciding how it should be conducted would be reduced, by 
United States withdrawal from the ILO. 

6. A closely related consideration is that the ILO has been assigned specific 
tasks in the international field, and that no other organization could readily as- 
sume these tasks without great and troublesome changes, some of them probably 
requiring amendments to the constitution of the organization. The Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) of the United Nations, for example, is not an 
operating agency, and is therefore not equipped to take on the work of the ILO. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the individual skills and the techniques developed 
in the ILO over the years cannot be lightly cast aside. 

In speaking of the ILO’s special role and its techniques, the Committee is im- 
pelled to utter one caveat. The ILO has functions defined in its constitution and 
delimited vis-a-vis the other organizations by a formal agreement with the United 
Nations. 

The Committee believes that it should perform those functions but should not 

invade the area of competence of other international bodies. There is ample 
work for the ILO to do, and ample room for expansion within the defined and 
proper channels of its activity. 
7. Still another reality to be taken into account is the variety of attitudes to- 
ward the International Labor Organizaion. There is abundant evidence that 
the organized labor movements of most free countries, and the governments of 
many nations, especially of the so-called underdeveloped ones, set great store 
by the Organization. Even many employer groups in other lands appear to hold 
it in some regard. As for the United States, the leaders of American labor see ad- 
vantages in the ILO and would be certain to oppose withdrawal. The Committee 
has clear knowledge that those who advocate withdrawal by the United States, or 
at least by American employers, do not speak for all employers. It is evident that 
many American businessmen lack full knowledge of the issues and therefore are 
not in a position to make the same informed judgments that characterize their 
conduct of their own business. Moreover, a substantial number of informed busi- 
nessmen, who have either participated in the ILO or have studied its work, are 
convinced that withdrawal would be a mistake. In this connection we call atten- 
tion to the recently published report, American Employers and the International 
Labor Organization, of the Commerce and Industry Association of New York, 
Ine. 

8. Another reality of our world is that the concepts of the role of government 
in the economic life of a nation cover a broad spectrum. There is no sharp divi- 
sion between free enterprise and statism. What we observe today are shades of 
difference. In the United States dynamic private enterprise remains both an 
ideal and a reality ; in certain other countries industry is heavily cartelized ; some 
are a mixture of private enterprise and socialism: still others are socialist ; and 
finally there are totalitarian states, both Communist and Fascist, where govern- 
ment control is absolute, and freedom is rejected in theory and in practice. The 
ILO did not create this state of affairs, although with its 77 members it neces- 
sarily reflects all shades of economic and social doctrine and practice. No mat- 
ter how much one may deplore the situation, it will not be improved by United 
States withdrawal from the ILO. Indeed, withdrawal would weaken the repre- 
sentation of private enterprise in the ILO, and might even by that fact encourage 
a trend toward greater state control. 

9. This brings us to one more relevant reality. The changed nature of the 
world since 1946 has changed the role of the International Labor Organization. 
Established in 1919 primarily to improve the conditions of labor in predominantly 
industrial societies, its emphasis has now understandably shifted to assistance 
to the peoples of underdeveloped countries to attain the basic needs for dignified 
human life. This shift gives special significance to, and may indeed be the 
principal explanation for, the return of the U. S. S. R. to the ILO. 

10. The organization has now become an important battleground in the strug- 
gle between the Communist effort to seduce and capture the emerging peoples, 
and the free world’s drive to help them to freedom. The withdrawal of the 
United States from the ILO would leave the field to the U. 8. S. R. In the Com- 
mittee’s view, therefore, the very event—the return of the U. 8. 8. R. to the ILO— 
that sparked the drive in certain employer circles for United States withdrawal 
from the ILO is one of the principal reasons why the United States should 
not withdraw. 
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One_need only cite the recent events in Hungary to demonstrate that the men 
in the Kremlin are totally uninterested in the improvement of the conditions of 
labor as such. Nor are they concerned with the independent development of the 
underdeveloped countries, and, of course, they will employ force where they can 
to prevent “the recogonition of the principle of freedom of association” proclaimed 
in the Preamble of the ILO Constitution. In short, the basic goals of the ILO 
are not the basic goals of the Soviet Government. But the Russians have shown 
that they find the General Conference and Governing Body useful forums in 
which to attempt to woo the workers of industrial Europe and emerging Asia, to 
carry on their campaign of propaganda designed to weaken free governments, 
especially in Asia, to undermine the prestige of the United States, and to ridicule 
private enterprise. 

While it would be incorrect to suggest that only Americans are able to counter 
the Soviet activities, it is certainly true that the effectiveness of the forces of 
democracy and freedom in ILO, and in those areas of life with which it is con- 
cerned, would be greatly reduced by the withdrawal of the American contingent. 

In this connection, the Committee has learned with interest of the debate in 
the Governing Body in November 1956 on a resolution favoring free associations 
and free collective bargaining in Hungary, and that Soviet pretensions of concern 
for the worker were effectively exposed. It noted particularly that American 
members of the Governing Body played a leading role in this condemnation of 
the Soviet Union. 

We Americans are justly proud of our dynamic society; we desire in our na- 
tional interest to help the peoples of other lands prosper in freedom; how then 
can any of us seriously consider withdrawal from the International Labor Or- 
ganization, where we can both help others and show ourselves to them? 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The Committee has approached its task with considerations of the national 
interest uppermost in mind. ; 

A basic premise follows from this: United States policy toward and participa- 
tion in the International Labor Organization must be considered primarily in 
terms of the goals of United States foreign policy. With such a premise, our 
conclusions are bound to be somewhat different from those of persons whose chief 
concern is a narrower interest, whether it be that of labor, of management, or 
of the promotion of a particular economic or social philosophy. The Committee’s 
views will likewise be different from those of persons who do not share our con- 
viction that the United States is no longer isolated and can no longer afford to be 
isolationist ; who, in short, do not accept the foreign policy goals of the United 
States as developed over the last decade on a bipartisan basis with broad public 
support. 

Another premise underlying the Committee’s conclusions and recommendations 
is a practical one: While it is difficult to amend any constitution, it is particu- 
larly difficult to amend the constitution of an international organization. This 
requires agreement by the representatives of many nations and many in turn call 
for an educational campaign among the citizens of those nations. The difficulty 
is compounded when, as is the case of the amendments to the ILO constitution 
that some American employers have proposed, the amendments would strike at 
provisions that many in the United States as well as elsewhere regard as basic. 

These premises underlie the following three general conclusions : 


1. The purposes of the ILO 


The rationale and the purposes of the International Labor Organization are 
set forth in the preamble to its constitution, written in 1919: 

“Whereas universal and lasting peace can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice ; 

“And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improvement of those 
conditions is urgently required; as, for example, by the regulation of the hours 
of work, including the establishment of a maximum working day and week, the 
regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision 
of an adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, disease 
and injury arising out of his employment, the protection of children, young per- 
sons and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of the interests of 
workers when employed in countries other than their own, recognition of the 
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principle of equal remuneration for work of equal value, recognition of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of association, the organisation of vocational and technical 
education and other measures ; 

“Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour 
is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the conditions 
in their own countries ; 

“The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and humanity 
as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, and with a 
view to attaining the objectives set forth in this Preamble, agree to the following 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation :”’ 

The Committee believes emphatically that the rationale and the purposes em- 
bodied in the preamble are consistent with and expressive of American philosophy 
and ideals, and that the promotion of these aims is in the national interest. The 
committee was gratified to find that all persons whom it consulted, without ex- 
ception, share its conviction on this point. 

The Committee also considers this preamble as valid today as in 1919. No 
one who knows the history of the last four decades will deny that in many parts of 
the world, notably in the United States, the older members of the British Com- 
monwealth, and much of Western Europe, there has been a great reduction of 
injustice, hardship, and privation, and that there has been great improvement of 
the conditions of labor in many countries. But much remains to be done, es- 
pecially in the underdeveloped areas. And certainly “the principle of freedom 
of association” is far from being accepted in the Communist world, or indeed 
in a number of other countries. 

The Committee has also considered the Declaration of Philadelphia, adopted by 
the General Conference of the ILO in Philadelphia in 1944 and made an annex to 
its constitution in 1946, and the criticisms that have been made of it. 

While, from the viewpoint of 1956, the Committee would not subscribe to all of 
the language of this declaration, it is important to remember that in May 1944, 
the Grand Alliance was about to launch upon the liberation of Europe, and that 
the declaration was in part designed as an appeal to the peoples under Nazi 
domination. 

Much more important, in the Committee’s view, are the two other points: 

(a) The declaration should really be regarded as a reaffirmation of the prin- 
ciples and an elaboration of the preamble rather than as an amendment to the 
constitution. This is manifest both from the general tone of the document and 
from the allusions in paragraphs I and II of the declaration to the preamble and 
the principles set forth therein. 

(b) While the emphasis is of ILO’s activities has shifted somewhat since 1946, 
the problems it deals with today are no broader in scope than those that occupied 
it prior to World War II. Moreover, it could have undertaken its new activities 
under the old constitution, as well as under the present one. 

The Committee concludes that the Declaration of Philadelphia did not broaden 
the mandate of the ILO, although it did spell out certain purposes set forth in 
more general terms in the preamble. 


2. Dissatisfaction with the ILO 


No organization is perfect, and everyone can find something to criticize in the 
International Labor Organization. It was only among employers, however, 
that we found fundamental objections to the very existence of the International 
Labor Organization and to continued United States participation in it. 

Our inquiries among employers revealed that the dissatisfaction expressed in 
the resolutions of the National Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States cited in the introduction to this report is wide- 
spread among American employers who have had some experience with the ILO. 
We found, however, that the intensity of dissatisfaction varied considerably, and, 
most important, we learned that the dissatisfaction was not universal among em- 
ployers. Employer representatives from the shipping industry, for example, 
have apparently found the work of the Maritime Commission generally useful, 
and furthermore two of the former employer delegates to the General Conference 
are vigorous in support of the ILO and have a sophisticated understanding of the 
difficulties and frustrations of participation. 

Nevertheless, there is much employer dissatisfaction. The Committee is con- 
vinced, after careful consideration of the testimony presented to it, that the 
causes of this discontent are essentially threefold. 

The first, and by far the most important, cause has been the failure of the 
United States Government to formulate a clear policy with respect to the Organ- 
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ization. The result has been that employers have not known surely what this 
Government’s attitude toward the Organization is or how it conceives the rela- 
tionship of the International Labor Organization to the advancement of Ameri- 
can national objectives. 

Until very recently governmental relations with thhe ILO were primarily the 
responsibility of the Labor Department, with the State Department showing 
little interest, the Department of Commerce almost none, and the White House 
even less. Given the relationship between the Department of Labor and organ- 
ized labor, it was natural that employers should think of the Organization as 
being primarily concerned with the promotion of the interests of labor, and that 
employers should, therefore, look upon it with suspicion, a suspicion that may 
have been fortified by the name of the Organization, which does not accurately 
describe its function. 

There has been a substantial change in the last year or so. Not only have there 
been policy statements at high levels, including that by President Eisenhower 
quoted above (p. 4), but there is now cooperation between the Departments of 
State, Labor, and Commerce, and the Department of State has upgraded its 
representation at the General Conference. 

The Committee notes these changes with satisfaction, and in its first two 
recommendations urges further progress along this line. We believe that once 
the Government has shown clearly its sense of the ILO’s importance and its 
determination to take leadership, it will find American businessmen ready and 
willing to cooperate loyally and effectively. 

A second, and lesser, Cause of dissatisfaction has been the operation of the ILO 
machinery. Without going into this criticism in detail, it may be stated that 
it covers virtually all elements of the ILO. The General Conference, its duration, 
its preoccupation, its organization, its voting system ; industrial committees; con- 
ventions and recommendations; the objectivity of the staff in the International 
Labor Office—all come under attack. The conditions that have been criticized by 
American employers existed before the reentry of the Soviet Union into the ILO. 
They have merely been accentuated by it. 

The Committee recognizes the validity of some of these criticisms, and attempts 
in its recommendations to suggest remedial measures. We believe, however, that 
the Organization does not deserve the heavy charges that have been laid at its 
door. Some of the criticisms stem from the critics’ limited experience with In- 
ternational organizations, and their consequent inability to put the ILO in per- 
spective. (See pp. 3-4 above.) The grounds for others can, we believe, be 
removed by effective action along the lines of our recommendations. 

The third source of employer dissatisfaction can be briefly dealt with here and 
adequately taken care of by the employers themselves. It is the quick turnover in 
employer delegates and advisers, both to the General Conferences and to industry 
committees. Whereas the employee delegate to the conferences and member of 
the governing body has served for 8 years, and succeeded 1 who had served 
for 11 years, there have been 5 employer delegates in 11 years. We believe 
greater continuity of delegates and advisers, with the resultant experience, would 
lead to greater understanding and effectiveness, provided, of course, that highly 
qualified men are chosen. 

8, The value of the ILO to the United States 

An objective observer must in all fairness recognize that the ILO is not of 
great direct importance to the well-being of most American workers, or for the 
improvement of the conditions of labor or for the promotion of good industrial 
relations in domestic industries. By and large, the standards that have been 
attained in this country—through collective bargaining, by legislation, and as a 
result of the voluntary actions of progressive employers—are generally higher 
than those proposed by the ILO. 

If the ILO has no positive value internally, is it then harmful in its effect 
on the United States economy at home? The Committee does not find that it is 
in any significant sense. As is stated in more detail later (see recommendation 
No. 4), we are satisfied that the ILO Constitution and our own provide adequate 
adequate safeguards against invasion by the ILO of the prerogatives of either 
the Federal Government or the States. The small number of ILO conventions 
submitted to the Senate and the few ratified (seven in all), none of which invades 
any American interest, is proof that the safeguards are there and are applied. 

The most that can be said is that some embarrassment might be occasioned by 
the requirements for reporting on action taken in regard to a convention or 
recommendation. But, despite claims that such embarrassment could be caused, 
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the Committee has found no evidence that Federal officials have in fact been 
placed in a difficult position with respect to reporting. 

If the ILO is neither particularly beneficial nor harmful at home, it has a posi- 
tive value to the United States in its foreign relations that, although not accurate- 
ly measureable nor as yet fully realized, is real and recognized. 

A vast differential in labor standards exists in the world today. ‘To the extent 
that ILO action contributes to narrowing this differential, it improves the com- 
petitive position of American industry and serves also the interests of American 
labor. In the present state of our knowledge we cannot assign a rough figure to 
this improvement; not even in the maritime industry, where the benefits are 
clearest, is that possible. But neither do we believe that the ILO’s contribution 
here is meaningless. 

A more subtle, still less measurable, but in the long run more important, con- 
tribution that the ILO can make to the advancement of American interests, lies 
in the promotion of industrial democracy and efficiency. New trends in the ILO, 
notably those signified by the Cole report of 1955 and the committee of experts 
that considered it in 1956 (see recommendation No. 5) can do much to reduce 
the pains of transition to industrialism, and thereby make it more likely that 
the transition will be reasonably efficient and foster the growth of democracy. 
The Committee believes that it is in this field that the ILO has perhaps most 
to contribute over the longer term. 

Then there is the political value of the Organization to the United States, of 
which mention has already been made. It is a window on the United States in 
which we can display what we do and how we do it, what our labor-management 
relations are, what our free associations of employers and employees are like. 

It is also, and this cannot be repeated too often, an instrument in the ideologi- 
eal contest. It is not an excessively complicated instrument, and the Commit- 
tee is loath to believe that the United States lacks the skill to employ it in 
the interest of the freedom and dignity of all men. 

The United States now contributes 25 percent of the budget of the ILO up to 
a maximum of $1,750,000, in 1956 the President asked Congress to raise the ceil- 
ing to $3 million without proposing any increase in our porportionate share. 

It is impossible to give a monetary equivalent for the values cited above. 
Nevertheless, the Committee does not hesitate to express its conviction that 
United States participation in the International Labor Organizaion could be 
worth much more to the Nation than the money we now put into it, or are likely 
to put it in the foreseeable future. 

To put the matter in its most negative sense, if we were to withdraw, or to 
participate halfheartedly or grudgingly, the damage to American interests in 
the larger sense, particularly to American prestige among the governments and 
leaders of Asia and Africa, would be severe. It could not be repaired even by 
the expenditure of much greater sums by the United States Information Agency. 

To get full value out of the ILO and our participation in it, the United States 
must put more than money into it. The ILO is in certain respects like a type- 
writer, of which it was once remarked, “You only get out of it what you put 
into it.” 

The first thing that must be put in is the conviction of the United States 
Government that the International Labor Organization is important. 

And this leads to our specific recommendations. 

Specific recommendations 

The Committee, convinced that the International Labor Organization can play 
an important and useful part in furthering United States foreign-policy goals, 
and believing that United States participation in the ILO should be viewed as 
an integral part of our membership in international organizations, recommends 
continued but more effective and vigorous participation in the ILO, and to that 
end makes the following specific recommendations: 

1. The Committee recommends that the Department of State, as the principal 
agency under the President responsible for United States foreign policy, take 
the leadership, in collaboration with the Departments of Labor and Commerce, 
in a clarification and elaboration of the place of United States participation in the 
International Labor Organization in furthering our broad foreign policy 
objectives. 

Many persons whom we interviewed were frank in stating that they did not 
fully understand the reasons for United States participation in the ILO. Some 
thought our Government probably had good reasons for wanting to continue in 
the Organization, even if such reasons had not been disclosed. Others, who held 
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the view that the United States should withdraw, indicated that they might 
change their position if it could be demonstrated that our national interest would 
be served by continued participation. Nearly all the persons who appeared be- 
fore the Committee were in agreement that most United States employers and 
the vast majority of American citizens were unfamiliar with the Organization and 
the work of the ILO and hence had very little interest in it. 

For many years, United States participation in ILO was the concern primarily 
of the Department of Labor. Today, the Department of State and also the De- 
partment of Commerce have vital interests in the Organization. As we have 
stressed earlier in this report, the function and significance of ILO have changed 
markedly during the last few years. The ILO is now a political forum as well as 
a technical body. It operates technical assistance programs and provides exten- 
sive consultation services particularly to economically underdeveloped countries. 
As a consequence of these and other developments, it has become a battleground 
in the cold war between the democratic and totalitarian regimes. 

In the view of the Committee, it will be very difficult to persuade top-level per- 
sons to serve as United States delegates to the [LO unless the Government clearly 
indicates to American employers, workers, and the general public the reasons 
why continued and effective participation by our country is in the national inter- 
est. Unless it is made clear, as we are convinced can be done, the purposes to be 
served by continued United States participation in the Organization, then par- 
ticipation and interest will dwindle, and membership in the Organization might 
even become damaging. 

2. The Committee recommends that the appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment establish formal machinery for periodic discussion and development by 
Government officers, employers and labor, of policy objectives for United States 
participation in ILO. 

Nearly all of the persons who appeared before the Committee indicated that 
there was a serious lack of coordination and communication between the inter- 
ested Government agencies, as well as between these agencies and employer 
and worker delegates, in the formulation of positions to be taken in ILO meetings. 
The Committee was gratified to learn, however, that some progress toward 
better integration was made in 1956. In a statement, issued by the three in- 
terested Departments on May 4, the following were proposed as objectives for 
United States participation in ILO: 

“(a) To develop and maintain United States leadership in advancing United 
States interests and those of the free world. 

“(b) To practice international cooperation and make the maximum use of 
the unique tripartite structure, the subject matter considered, and the forum 
ILO provides to pursue United States foreign-relations objectives of international 
cooperation and world peace. 

“(c) To convince other governments, workers, and employers of the values 
and benefits inherent in the American economic, social, and political system 
and to make clear the functions of United States employer and worker organiza- 
tions in meeting the social and economic needs of workers and of the Nation. 

“(d) To develop friendly and cooperative relations with those countries with 
which the United States is allied and to strengthen relations with other non- 
Communist countries. 

“(e) To have included in ILO decisions and programs provisions which are 
acceptable and usable by free nations who look to ILO for help and guidance 
and which do not detract from the basic free society concepts and view of the 
United States. 

“(f) To assist, through the International Labor Organization, in increasing 
the dignity and freedom of workers and in improving the welfare of workers 
throughout the world as a political, economic, and humanitarian policy. 

“(g) To encourage employers, workers and Government representatives to 
take action in their countries which will contribute to a substantial increase 
of productivity as a mean of accelerating rising levels of living and which will 
make democracy meaningful to workers. 

“(h) To encourange, through the ILO, actions in member nations which will 
bring about, within the realities of their economic and social conditions, an in- 
creasing responsibility for labor and management to handle labor-management 
relations and working condition problems and to keep government intervention 
at a minimum. 

(4) To make available to workers and employers throughout the world the 
technical and practical experience of the United States employers and workers 
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on matters relating to industrial relations, productivity, and the welfare of 
workers. 

“(j) To achieve economic benefits for United States workers and employers 
(1) by creating markets for United States goods through raising standards of 
living in other countries; and (2) by the elimination of substandard conditions 
that may be a factor in unfair competition in international trade. 

“(k) To strengthen the ILO to enable it to carry out programs and to achieve 
objectives which are consistent with United Nations principles.” 

Yertainly the formulation of these objectives is a start in the right direction. 
But there is need for further discussion, refinement, and elaboration of policy 
objectives of this kind. 

We feel that present informal arrangements for cooperation between the 
Government and employer and worker groups should be supplemented by the 
establishment of an advisory policy committee composed of Government, em- 
ployer, and worker representatives to review and appraise periodically long- 
range policy as well as to discuss the various positions to be taken in the com- 
mittees and conferences of the ILO. Moreover, one of the functions of this 
policy committee should be to consider measures for better communication of 
information about ILO to United States employers, workers, and the general 
public, so that there may be more widespread understanding of and interest 
in the activities of the Organization. 

3. The Committee recommends that the United States Government take 
urgently specific measures to improve the organization and staff responsible 
for United States participation in the ILO. 

Three separable but related problems must be tackled, 

(a) There must be continuous high-level United States governmental repre- 
sentation at Geneva. The senior United States representative in Geneva should 
be an individual especially qualified to deal with international organizations, 
particularly in the economic and social fields, should be accorded ministerial 
rank, and should be responsible for United States relations with all intergovern- 
mental organizations in Geneva, including the International Labor Organization. 
He should have a highly qualified staff to carry on the detailed and routine 
work under his direction. 

With specific regard to the ILO, this representative should be responsible 
for year-round liaison with the International Labor Office, and with other repre- 
sentatives in Geneva, concerned with ILO matters. He should, of course, report 
regularly to Washington, not only on matters of interest to Government agencies, 
but for the benefit of employer and worker groups as well. 

This representative might be 1 of the 2 governmental delegates to ILO 
general conferences, but should in any case be a senior adviser to the delegation, 
and his office should be in a position to advise delegations to all ILO meetings 
in Geneva and elsewhere. 

(b) Delegations to ILO General Conference, to the Governing Body meetings, 
and to various committees and other ILO gatherings work under high pressure 
over relatively short periods of time. If United States participation in these 
sessions is to be effective, account must be taken of four requirements: the 
quality of the delegates and their advisers, continuity in representation, ade- 
quate staffing, and thorough preparation. 

siven the importance that the Committee believes ILO has for the United 
States, it is obvious that delegates must be competent, interested, high-ranking, 
and skillful in working in international organizations in general and the ILO 
in particular. Our Committee has been impressed by the evidence presented 
to it of the effectiveness of representatives (both governmental and nongovern- 
mental) from other countries who have served for a number of years; we, there- 
fore emphasize the element of continuity most strongly. 

The staffs of delegations should be chosen with a view not only to including 
persons with the needed technical competence in the subjects on the agenda, 
but also to providing staff members qualified to deal with the political aspect of 
ILO meetings; this is especially important with respect to the general confer- 
ences and sessions of the Governing Body. The delegations should, moreover, 
be large enough to cover all aspects of a meeting thoroughly, particularly the 
working-committee sessions at which many of the important decisions of general 
conferences are in fact made. 

As for preparation, United States delegations to international conferences 
should be like a team, each member knowing his assignment and his fellows. 
While some steps have been taken in recent years to improve the briefing of 
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delegations, both governmental and nongovernmental, to ILO general confer- 
ences, there is still a long way to go before the United States shows signs of 
taking these important international conferences as seriously as a mediocre 
football coach takes an early-season game. To prepare delegates both govern- 
mental and nongovernmental to the ILO as deeply and as broadly for what they 
will encounter at ILO meetings, representatives of the Departments of State, 
Commerce, and Labor should meet early and often with these delegates. We 
hope and believe there will be great improvement on this score. 

(c) The third problem is that of adequate and eflicient organization and 
staffing in Washington. ILO meetings are short, but the preparation for them 
takes time, and the followup is vital, particularly in view of the way the ILO 
works. The recent establishment of the Interdepartmental Committee on Inter- 
national Labor Policy, an important step in itself, is not-enough. The Depart- 
ments of State, Labor, and Commerce especially, and perhaps other agencies as 
well, must have larger staffs and adequate budgets for them. In the last 6 
months of 1956 alone, the I1.O conducted no less than 15 meetings of various 
kinds. Without larger staffs our delegations must be ill prepared, and our na- 
tional interest ill served. 

Of course, it would be well if the employer and labor organizations that nomi- 
nate delegations increased the permanent staff dealing with ILO matters, but 
the primary responsibility for improved staff work rests with the Government. 

4. The committee recommends : 

(a) That the United States continue to work for decreased emphasis on 
the use of conventions and recommendations; but 

(b) That when, nevertheless, conventions or recommendations are under 
consideration by the General Conference, it should be United States policy 
to support or oppose them on their substantive merits, and not to oppose 
a proposal with which the United States is in agreement on principle simply 
because the measure is in convention form or is thought not to be properly 
a subject of legislation under the American system, 

Although the United States has many laws in the labor-management area, in 
our more mature economy much less reliance is placed on law to effect social or 
economic improvement than is the case in the less developed countries of the 
world or countries with Socialist concepts of government. Within the frame- 
work of our basic laws relating to labor and management, substantial reliance 
for improving labor conditions is placed on the collective-bargaining process, a 
process which is nonexistent or little developed in many countries of the world. 
Moreover, greatly increased productivity has been brought about in American 
industry through vigorous competition and the joint efforts of management and 
labor. Under our Constitution, with the Federal Government possessing only 
delegated authority, many areas of legislation are not within the Federal domain 
but are exclusively within the jurisdiction of the several States. 

The ILO has from the outset concerned itself to a preponderant degree with 
the preparation and adoption of conventions and recommendations. This so- 
called legislative process of the ILO has raised serious problems with respect 
to the application of ILO proposals to the United States. 

At times our governmental delegates have felt constrained in the ILO to sup- 
port conventions which, however worthy their purpose, were not thought to be 
properly the subject of legislation under our system. This same constraint has 
been in evidence where the conventions dealt with a subject over which our 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction. Moreover, many employer delegates 
and organizations have condemned the practice of an international body legislat- 
ing with respect to internal domestic affairs. In our judgment, much of this 
confusion and lack of consistent direction has resulted from concentrating too 
largely on matters of form and not on real substance. 

Whether the actions of the ILO take the form of conventions or recommenda- 
tions, even though the process may superficially resemble the legislative process, 
the instrument cannot accurately be compared to true legislation because no 
action taken by the ILO is binding on a member state without its assent thereto 
in accordance with its own constitutional processes. The use of the word “legisla- 
tion,” and the publication of ILO conventions and recommendations under the 
title “International Labor Code” have been unfortunately misleading in this 
respect. ILO conventions adopted by the General Conference become draft multi- 
lateral treaties. But they differ from most other such draft treaties, such as 
was in 1945 the Charter of the United Nations, in that the United States Govern- 
ment members of ILO delegations do not have plenary powers and do not sign 
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the conventions. While in the strict legal sense this difference may not be sig- 
nificant, there is a moral obligation on the part of the President to submit draft 
treaties duly signed by representatives with plenary powers to the Senate for 
its advice and consent, but there is not even a moral obligation to treat ILO 
conventions in the same manner. Realistically, therefore, all of ILO’s actions 
can be treated by the United States as no more than recommendatory resolutions, 
whether they are called conventions or recommendations, and most of them have 
been so treated. They recommend to the member states for their consideration 
and determination in their sole and absolute discretion adoption in accordance 
with their own constitutional processes. The convention is a higher form of res- 
olution than a recommendation because the member state is obligated to transmit 
it to the appropriate national or state authorities for their consideration as to 
ratification or enactment of implementing legislation. But, there is no obliga- 
tion under the ILO charter even to recommend ratification of the convention 
as a treaty or the enactment of domestic legislation. 

Of the 104 conventions passed by the ILO, 7 have been ratified by the United 
States; most of the remaining ones were not proposed for ratification. Six of 
the seven relate to maritime labor, but not all of them are binding on the 
United States because ratification by a sufficient number of member states has 
not yet been effected. The constitution of the ILO clearly provides that a Fed- 
eral state such as ours may treat conventions that are not properly withiin 
the Federal jurisdiction as recommendations only. We are of the opinion that 
the ILO process, coupled with the provisions of our own Constitution, affords 
complete protection to the United States and reserves completely our power 
to act on all conventions or recommendations as our appropriate legislative 
authorities shall determine to be in our own best interests. 

When the ILO conventions and recommendations are regarded as resolutions 
of an international body recommending legislative action to its member states, 
as we believe they may properly be regarded by the United States, and not as 
international laws, it is possible to approach less emotionally United States 
participation in the process of arriving at conventions and recommendations in 
the ILO. One can contend with great merit that it is improper for an interna- 
tional body to legislate on internal domestic affairs. If, however, as is the 
ease, the so-called legislation is not in fact legislation because it has no binding 
effect on the member states without their assent under their own constitutional 
processes, the prop on which the argument is based falls. Given the condition 
of participation in the international body, there is little force to an argument 
that it is improper for such a body to recommend action to its members on in- 
ternal domestic affairs. 

Some of the difficulties incident to this area will recede with time for there are 
strong indications that ILO is shifting away from the emphasis on conventions 
and recommendations toward a program of technical assistance and research. 
We heartily support this shift. But, the point cannot be made too strongly 
that this reorientation will take time and that the United States cannot make 
the changes by itself. 

During the process of change, the United States must support ILO in its new 
direction and at the same time continue to work as effectively as possible within 
the framework of the existing ILO procedure. This we can do best if we deter- 
mine our position on the basis solely of the substantive merits of ILO conven 
tions and recommendations. We can never effectively participate in the ILO 
if we continue to become enmeshed in highly formalistic exercises in which we 
appear to the world to oppose high principles because of an unwarranted con- 
cern about the effect of ILO on our own legislative processes. 

The committee urges the United States Department of State to reexamine 
and recast its policy on deciding whether to support or oppose proposed conven- 
tions. It is proper for the United States to urge that ILO action take the form 
of a recommendation if the executive branch determines not to urge ratifica- 
tion if adopted by the ILO. If, however, the United States position on this is 
not sustained and the convention form results, the United States Government 
delegates making their position clear as to the action the Executive intends to 
take with its own legislntive authorities, should support the convention if the 
principles embodied therein are those which warrant our support. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that such obligations as the United States 
has in relation to an ILO convention or recommendation stem from our ratifica- 
tion of the ILO Constitution, and are not affected by the way we vote on the 
adoption of the proposal. 
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To take a position other than that proposed here will result in the em- 
barrassing, in fact almost impossible, situation which the United States is cur- 
rently in on the draft convention on forced labor. At this year’s General Con- 
ference our Government took the view that it was immoral to support a proposal 
that the President had no intention of submitting for ratification. As a result, 
instead of the United States leading the fight for a convention against forced 
labor, an issue over which we fought a bloody war, we hedged ourselves around 
with reservations and amendments and gave the appearance in the propaganda 
outlets of the world of opposing this conveution. Moreover, our intractable 
stand against conventions, in this case as in others, reduces our ability to negoti- 
ate a document more satisfactory to us. 

The Committee recognizes the difficult problems posed for the United States 
Government by the forced labor convention. On the one hand, the dominant 
belief in our Government seems to be that this convention in its present form, 
if ratified by the United States, would run counter to the dictates of our Con- 
stitution. On the other hand, this country stands to suffer a major setback in 
terms of world public opinion if it opposes the measure on forced labor. It 
seems to us that the convention on forced labor differs from other conventions in 
its significance for the United States. For one thing, it appears to us as laymen 
that the 13th amendment to the United States Constitution banning involuntary 
servitude places the forced-labor issue within the realm of Federal jurisdiction, 
and therefore not subject to the Federal-State disability. Also, this whole issue 
arose primarily as the result of action taken by the United States in the U. N. 
It was we who took the lead in bringing the problem before the world, and, even 
though it later took the form of an ILO draft convention, we cannot without 
damage to our prestige ignore that fact. 

The Committee believes that the United States should continue to work for 
redrafting of this convention so that it will not conflict with United States law. 
But if we are unsuccessful in this effort, we should nevertheless strongly cham- 
pion it, making it clear that because of our own constitutional processes, and for 
that reason alone, we will be unable to ratify it. 

Other proposals for conventions are in prospect. Unless a new policy toward 
the convention problem is developed, the United States may find itself, for ex- 
ample, flatly opposing a proposal to outlaw discrimination in employment simply 
because this issue came before the floor of the ILO in the form of a convention 
and despite the fact that our Government, and both our political parties, favor 
an antidiscrimination policy. 

To recapitulate, the committee believes that this country should decide to 
support or oppose this and like issues solely on their merits. The United States 
should not oppose a principle with which it is in basic agreement simply because 
the measure appears in the form of a convention. The ILO Constitution affords 
us full protection for our constitutional processes. Our moral dilemma, if any, 
can readily be resolved by announcing that although the United States supports 
the issue involved, this country will treat the convention, if passed, as a recom- 
mendation in accordance with the provision in the ILO Constitution. The 
United States should also continue to urge in these cases that the measure be 
passed as a recommendation instead of a convention. 

5. The Committee recommends that the United States direct its most careful 
attention to the technical assistance programs, the field services, and the research 
and informational operations of the ILO, and that United States delegations 
take leadership in proposing positive suggestions for the improvement, better 
integration, and possible expansion of these activities. 

As we pointed out above, the ILO has become increasingly concerned with the 
problems of economically underdeveloped countries. The standard of living in 
these countries cannot be raised merely by passing recommendations and con- 
ventions. Their economic and social development will be more tangibly pro- 
moted by increasing their output and their productivity. In the area of com- 
petence of the ILO, this calls for the development of skills through vocational 
schools, on-the-job training, safety instructions, supervisory training and man- 
agement development and worker education. It requires assistance to govern- 
ments in the development of systems for the collection of labor statistics, employ- 
ment services, labor departments, and social-security programs, appropriately 
geared in each case to the differing stages of economic development in the re- 
spective countries. In some cases, it may call for the study within a country 
of appropriate machinery for settlement of grievances and for building of co- 
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operation between representatives of workers and management. In all of these 
areas, programs need to be designed to meet the specific and often unique needs 
of a particular country. 

To perform effectively in these areas, the ILO needs to increase its fund of 
knowledge through its own research activities and through analysis of the rap- 
idly increasing volume of research done elsewhere. It should be able to provide 
competent consultants to help the countries requesting assistance, and above all 
it should be in a position to recruit highly qualified people as members of the 
technical assistance missions. 

From our interviews, we had the impression that the United States worker, 
employer, and Government delegates were not always fully aware of the extent, 
nature, problems, and particular contributions of ILO technical assistance pro- 
grams, for example, in Egypt, India, Pakistan, Turkey and many other countries. 
Nor did they appear to have opinions based upon full information on the extent 
to which these programs supplemented, duplicated, or conflicted with the re- 
lated United States activities of technical assistance and similar programs op- 
erated directly by other countries. There has been little appraisal, moreover, 
of the kinds of closely related technical services which may be provided by private 
organizations, such as industrial companies, consulting firms, and labor-union 
federations in various countries and how they related to the ILO sponsored 
activities. 

The ILO now operates on behalf of the United Nations most of the multilateral 
technical assistance programs in the area of management and labor. If the 
United Nations continues to provide multilateral technical assistance, and the 
committee believes that it should do so, the ILO will probably expand its fast- 
growing, and in many cases, highly successful programs in the managerial and 
labor area. The United States employer delegates, in particular, should be in a 
position to offer constructive suggestions for operation of supervisory and on-the- 
job training centers which the ILO is presently operating. Here American man- 
agement has perhaps greater experience and broader knowledge than any other 
group. 

It has been apparent for some time that the major energies and interest of 
the ILO are shifting away from legislative concern to operational services of 
this kind. The Committee feels that this trend is most commendable. There- 
fore, it strongly urges that the United States delegations press for improvement 
and expansion of these services, and in particular that they take the leadership 
in developing plans for better integration and coordination of these services with 
other activities, both private and public, designed to increase output, improve 
productivity, and raise the dignity, worth, and value of the individual in the 
industrializing countries. 

In this connection the Committee commends the initiative taken by the ILO 
in exploring the possibilities of increased and more effective activities in the 
area of labor-management relations and human relations. We have in mind 
specifically the report prepared by Mr. David L. Cole in 1955 at the request of 
the Director-General, and the followup on that report by a committee of experts 
at Geneva in 1956. We believe the suggestions of Mr. Cole and the committee 
deserve the most careful examination by the United States. 

The Committee suggests further, that when United States delegates find it 
necessary to oppose the adoption of conventions or the promulgation of broad, 
sweeping recommendations, they advance at the same time, wherever possible, 
well-formulated, specific suggestions for coping with the problems raised, through 
technical assistance, field service, and objective studies. 

The Committee further suggests that the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Labor make available to all United States delegates information pertaining 
to non-ILO technical assistance and field service activities so that they may 
better appraise the present and potential contribution which the ILO can make 
in the field. 

It is in the area of technical assistance and field services that the ILO can 
probably make its most tangible and constructive contribution to economic and 
social development of the member countries, and it is here that we propose that 
the United States concentrate its major effort in formulating and promoting 
measures for positive action. 

6. The Committee recommends that the United States support maintenance of 
the tripartite structure of the International Labor Organization and utilize this 
structure to demonstrate the advantages resulting from the activities of free 
employers and free workers. 
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The term tripartite, as it is used here, refers to the unique feature of ILO 
whereby not only governments, but “the employers and the work people of each 
of the members” actively participate through delegates in the Organization’s meet- 
ings. The Committee has studied carefully the operation and impact of the 
tripartite system of ILO in the light of the criticisms directed against it and 
the arguments advanced in its defense. 

Although a strong undercurrent of opposition to the tripartite system existed 
prior to the reentry of Russia and the entry of the Byelorussian and the Ukrainian 
Socialist Soviet Republics into ILO in 1954, that event sharpened criticism of 
tripartitism and gave this opposition a focal point. Russian membership in ILO 
raised in acute form important questions about the freedom from government 
control enjoyed by worker and employer representatives. The cornerstone of 
ILO tripartitism is the power to vote possessed by governmental and nongovern- 
mental delegates alike. In its conception, this system assumed that the worker 
and empioyer delegates would vote and act in the interests of their respective 
groups, thus insuring that each segment of society involved would have the 
chance to register its opinion. However, the freedom of Communist employer and 
worker delegates to act in nay interest but that of the government was chal- 
lenged. These delegates, it was charged, are merely extensions of the Russian 
Government delegation. 

The issue was brought to its present acute stage by American employer dele- 
gates. Some of them had already manifested a general dislike of ILO’s tri- 
partitism, stemming from experience with tripartite agencies in the United States 
during World War II, from frustrations caused by the need to act as repre- 
sentatives rather than as individuals, and from a feeling that this procedure tends 
to emphasize class distinctions between employers and workers. To this was 
now added an intense opposition to the very thought that men from Soviet Russia 
should be classed as employers, and particularly that Communist employers 
should be admitted to the councils of free employers. A strong, and understand- 
able, emotional element was thus added both to distaste for tripartitism and to 
intellectual conviction that employer and worker representatives from Communist 
countries are not free or even truly nongovernmental. 

The discussion and disputes that arose from American employer attack led to 
the appointment by ILO of a special committee of jurists, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord McNair, to inquire into the degrees of freedom of the nongovern- 
mental delegates from member nations. We are encouraged by the fact that 
the Governing Body, after considering the McNair report in November 1956 de- 
cided to request the Director-General to submit to its next session “a report on 
the desirability and the practicability— 

“(a) of establishing continuing machinery which would establish the facts 
relating to the freedom of association in member states of the International Labor 
Organization and would report to the Governing Body and to the International 
Labor Conference. 

“(b) of improving the practical methods of working of the conference, includ- 
ing the committees of the conference.” 

We hope the Governing Body wiil see fit to install this machinery and will 
make sure that it is allowed to function freely. 

But realistically we must recognize that this alone will not solve the problem, 
The preamble to the ILO constitution proclaims the need for “‘recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association,” and article 3, section 5, provides that the 
representatives of employers and workers shall be “nongovernment delegates 
and advisers.” [Emphasis added.] Unfortunately, however, there is no specific 
requirement that these delegates and advisers be representative of free workers 
or of free employers.” Furthermore, while article 4 guarantees that “every 
delegate shall be entitled to vote individually,” there is no guaranty that this 
individual vote will be independent. 

The Committee shares the view of American delegates, governmental and work- 
er as well as employer, that the appointment of representatives of state-controlled 
labor associations and of state industries as nongovernmental delegates and ad- 
visers violates the spirit of the ILO Constitution, but we are not convinced that 
the letter of the constitution is so clearly violated that these representatives can 
on constitutional grounds be denied seats. 





8 Art. 3, sec. 5, of the ILO constitution provides: ‘“‘The members undertake to nominate 
nongovernment delegates and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organiza- 
tions, if such organizations exist, which are most representative of employers or work- 
people, as the case may be, in their respective countries.” 
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What is to be done? 

As a practical matter, tripartitism is established in the ILO constitution and 
any change in this principle at the present time is unlikely. Even if this change 
were possible, we believe that 1LO’s effectiveness would be decreased by aboli- 
tion of the tripartite principle. 

Tripartitism, an unique feature of ILO among international organizations, 
imparts to ILO an almost unique amount of pragmatism in its approach to the 
accomplishment of its objectives. The problems discussed by ILO have direct 
effects upon employers and workers. It seems consistent with American prin- 
ciples and philosophies to permit and encourage those who are directly affected 
to participate in the development of solutions which will be better because of the 
knowledge and experience contributed by these groups. 

The problems raised by tripartitism are especially acute in connection with 
conventions and recommendations accompanied by the heavy emphasis on the 
voting rights of delegates. If, as we hope, conventions and recommendations 
come to play a minor role compared with the research and technical assistance 
function, many of these problems will be reduced. In fact, it will be valuable to 
free nations to have representatives of their employer and worker groups take 
an active part in ILO activities along these new lines. 

Since ILO seems likely, in any event, to continue to use the tripartite system, 
it is essential that the United States utilize this structure to the best of its ability. 
This cannot be accomplished by the withdrawal, as has been suggested, of Ameri- 
ean employer participation. If such a withdrawal should take place, the Ameri- 
can worker delegate, under the ILO Constitution, would be stripped of his right 
to vote, thus leaving the two American Government representatives as our only 
two voting delegates. We do not favor representation in ILO solely by govern- 
ments, either for this country’s delegation or as a principle to be adopted by 
ILO for all countries. We have stressed the need for participation by workers 
and employers in the solution of their problems. Of even more importance, per- 
haps, is our conclusion that representation only by governments would result in 
a loss to the United States. It does not seem likely that outstanding business 
or labor leaders would participate in ILO activities if they were limited to ad- 
visory roles. In addition, the United States would lose the opportunity of dem- 
onstrating before the world the fact that, under our economic and political sys- 
tem, it is possible for either or both the employer delegate and the worker delegate 
to disagree with the Government, as they frequently have done in voting on ILO 
matters. 

It is in the light of these considerations that we have examined the problem 
of the so-called employer and worker delegates from Communist countries. 

One proposal which we have studied with great sympathy is to give each group 
in the ILO more autonomy to conduct its own affairs at the General Conference. 
Currently, the standing orders of the ILO provide that a delegate may appeal 
to the Conference if he is denied a seat on a Conference committee. This means 
that, if he wins his appeal, he may be seated as a worker or employer delegate 
over the opposition of the majority of other workers or employers who consider 
him not truly representative. It has been proposed that this rule be replaced 
by that formerly in force, which allowed the employer and worker groups each 
to pass on the eligibility of its own members without appeal, as is done in the 
two Houses of the American Congress. 

Ideally, this would be a very satisfactory solution. It would avoid in a 
clearcut manner the problems that arise when free employers and free workers 
are forced to admit into their midst delegates adhering to doctrines that preach 
the overthrow of everything freemen believe, and would help to make sure that 
the delegates seated in Conference committees were truly representative of 
employers and workers. 

We believe, therefore, that it should be United States policy to advocate such a 
change at the proper time. But the timing is of vital importance and must be de- 
termined in the light of the probable propaganda impact. It would be most 
unfortunate, for example, if either the attempt to make the change, or the 
result of the change if made, were to give the Russians a new handle for 
propaganda appeals to the uncommitted workers, or to those who are already 
suspicious of the United States or critical of capitalism. 

Pending such change, the United States delegations should challenge the 
credentials of employer and worker delegates from Communist nations, empha- 
sizing repeatedly that to seat such delegates violates the spirit of the ILO, and 
utilizing every challenge to cast in a sharp light the contrast between freedom 
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and oppression. We believe that, even though Communist employer delegates 
may, despite American objections, continue to be seated in the Conference and 
given deputy membership (without voting rights) on committees, the impact 
of relentless American attacks will be felt. In any case we are convinced, for 
reasons set forth above, that, unsatisfactory as it certainly is, this is from the 
viewpoint of American national interests a less deplorable state of affairs than 
would result from the withdrawal of the United States or the refusal of Amer- 
ican employers to participate in the ILO. 

With specific regard to the problem posed by participation of Communist 
employer delegates in meetings of the employer group, we believe ingenuity 
and imagination can find ways to circumvent many of the difficulties this presents. 

We hope that, given a clear lead by the United States Government, American 
employers will participate vigorously, even enthusiastically, in the ILO. Its 
tripartite system, despite its weaknesses, presents a great opportunity—almost 
unparalleled in any other international organization—for continuously and 
vigorously challenging the Communist economic and political ideology. In ILO 
today, nongovernmental delegates from a majority of nations can determine 
their own courses of action with little or no government interference. Certainly, 
this is not the case with the delegations from Communist countries. 

Tripartitism makes possible constant and eloquent testimony to the fact that 
freedom, as it is enjoyed in most of the Western World, is not to be found in 
countries controlled by Communists. 

7. The Committee recommends that the United States work for a shift in 
the emphasis of ILO industrial committees away from deliberations leading to 
a vote on final action, toward an approach based on discussion and exchange of 
expert information; that the United States press for a policy calling for formation 
of industrial committees to meet specific problems rather than the present 
practice of perpetuating committees, 

We have heard confusing and conflicting testimony regarding industrial 
committees. However, emerging clearly from this testimony is the belief that 
committees functioning along the lines of the ILO Maritime Commission would 
he more beneficial to the participants than the existing method employed by the 
industrial committees. Since the maritime body meetings are attended by 
experts and have more the atmosphere of informational exchanges, this com- 
mission has won much greater approval from attending Americans than have 
the other committees. 

We are encouraged that ILO’s Governing Body is currently in the process 
of restudying the operation of the industrial committees. In this connection, 
we believe that the effectiveness of these bodies would improve if the Govern- 
ing Body, in acting upon proposed agenda for committee meetings, endeavored to 
limit the agenda to problems peculiar to the industry involved. 

We believe that industrial committees would gain favor in the eyes of American 
delegates if these committees were formed to meet special problems as they might 
arise. Ad hoc committees stand to gain much greater support from American 
employers, without losing the backing of worker delegates, than is now given 
the existing committees which, once created, continue to survive even though 
no pressing problems may confront them. Permanent committees have excluded 
from participation many important industries. 

Also, the present method of reporting the results of committee voting often 
obscures real and substantial opposition to the majority decision. Present 
practice calls for the simple recording of the fact that a measure was carried 
or was defeated. This procedure tends to surround every winning issue with 
the aura of unanimity that, in fact, may be completely lacking. In order to 
correct this impression, we suggest that the United States seek a rules change 
that would provide for the recording and reporting out of the vote for and 
against each motion, along with the results of the final vote. We believe also 
that there would be a more healthy situation with regard to industrial com- 
mittees, if the practice of having the Organization pay the costs of attendance 
at meetings were abolished. 

&. The committee recommends that the United States work to improve the 
international labor office staff and to promote the highest degree of objectivity and 
competence of staff work. 

While serious charges of bias have been leveled at the staff of the international 
labor office, the Committee has no firsthand knowledge or experience that these 
charges are either true or false. We have heard testimony regarding a few 
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specific instances which would indicate that members of the staff had acted in a 
manner that could scarcely be described as impartial. 

However, we have the distinct impression from testimony we have heard, that, 
with few exceptions, such bias as may exist among members of the office staff 
springs not from malice or malevolent design but, rather, results from the differ- 
ent backgrounds and environments from where the staff people come. A large 
share of the personnel is drawn from Europe, so may be prone to follow the 
lines of action common in that area, such as belief in a strong central government 
and the use of legislation as a balm for social ills. This approach runs counter 
to basic American beliefs, particularly to those held by American employers. 

This predisposition toward a certain course of behavior is, of course, a bias, 
albeit an honest one. Given the present nature of the world, the makeup of the 
office staff and whatever innate bias may be present are likely to remain substan- 
tially unchanged. But if Americans are forewarned of the existence of this 
inclination to a point of view and are familiar with its origin, they can view ILO 
papers and studies with these thoughts in mind. Also, ILO officials can be 
urged to take measures to prevent these predilections from creeping into ILO 
studies that should be absolutely impartial. Recognizing the extreme importance 
to an international organization of an objective secretariat, we believe that if 
American delegates are armed with an understanding of the situation and that if 
ILO officials strive to keep prejudice out of the organization’s work, the effect of 
whatever bias may exist on the office staff can be greatly diminished. 

If the American viewpoints are not adequately presented for inclusion in ILO 
studies and reports, the results May very well appear to reflect a bias running 
counter to American views. Implementation of our recommendations No. 2 and 
No. 3 above should improve staff work in our Government to prevent this. Since 
much of ILO’s research on current practices, proposed actions, and other studies 
is done with questionnaires, a country must answer the questions presented 
thoroughly and expertly if it is to have its position correctly stated in the final 
report. Sometimes in the past, the United States has failed to do an adequate 
job in this respect with the result that several ILO reports have not fully reflected 
the United States position on a question. 

As a more general method of insuring a balanced presentation of material by 
the office staff, we hope the United States will urge the Director General to make 
sure that his staff always permits employers and workers, as well as governments, 
equal opportunity to present their viewpoints on any issue. 

We are sure that the present Director General, Mr. David A. Morse, whose 
integrity is above question and who is fully alert to the importance of building 
a highly competent and objective staff, will welcome constructive suggestions 
dealing with this problem. 

9. The Committee recommends that the United States Government take the 
leadership and enlist the cooperation of American employer and employee 
organizations in undertaking expeditiously to formulate and to work for the 
adoption of proposals designed to improve the work of the General Conference 
and its committees. 

The Committee believes that the General Conference and its committees are 
not now well organized to conduct the business of the International Labor Organ- 
ization most effectively. This is particularly true in relation to the new trends in 
the ILO that have been noted frequently in this report and that the Committee 
strongly endorses (see recommendation No. 5 above). 

The Committee notes with satisfaction that this view, shared by others, was 
embodied in a resolution passed by the Governing Body at its meeting in Novem- 
ber 1956 and quoted in recommendation No. 6 above. From our inquiries and 
examination of the documents we believe that the General Conference is not 
now as well equipped as it should be to give the fullest possible attention to the 
Organization’s work in the fields of technical assistance and research, and we 
hope that the review contemplated by the recent resolution will take this into 
account. 

It has appeared to the Committee that, as presently organized, the machiner) 
of the General Conference is such as to favor emphasis upon the drafting of 
conventions and recommendations, which the Committee believes should be very 
much reduced. Moreover, the present provisions and practice tend to put the 
emphasis on conventions as against recommendations. We believe that the 
decision as to whether a proposed instrument should be a convention or a recom- 
mendation is one that should be taken by the General Conference in plenary 
session only after the fullest consideration of all aspects of the questions. It 
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may even be that such consideration will lead on occasion to a decision to adopt 
simple resolutions rather than either a convention or recommendation. Be- 
eause this matter is in our view so important, we hope that it may be possible 
to provide that decisions to use the convention form should only be taken by an 
affirmative vote of more than a simple majority. This should, however, be con- 
sidered by the United States Government and employer and worker representa- 
tives as merely a suggestion that should be carefully scrutinized in the course 
of a detailed examination of all the present standing orders relevant to the review 
proposed in the recent Governing Body resolution. 

10. Finally, the Committee recommends that the United States Government 
make vigorous and sustained efforts to call the attention of the American people 
to the purposes, objectives, and activities of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, emphasizing that it is the sole specialized agency of the United Nations 
devoted to improving management and labor standards throughout the world. 

This recommendation stems from the Committee’s belief, frequently expressed 
in this report, that the ILO is an important organization of which the fullest 
possible use should be made in promoting human welfare, particularly in the 
so-called underdeveloped areas of the world. We are convinced that, in this 
democracy of ours, full and fruitful participation can occur in international 
organizations, including the United Nations itself, only to the extent that the 
purpose of the organization and the interest of the United States Government 
in working in it are understood by the widest possible number of citizens. 

In submitting to Congress on July 18, 1956, the annual report on United States 
participation in the United Nations, President Eisenhower said : 

It is up to us and the other member states to see that the United Nations serves 
with increasing effectiveness * * * its central purpose of maintaining the peace 
and fostering the well-being of all peoples. To this end the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies associated with it deserve, and should continue to receive, 
our honest, intelligent and wholehearted support. [Emphasis added] 

The Committee wholeheartedly endorses this declaration and urges the De- 
partments of State, Labor, and Commerce to take all possible steps to imple- 
ment it, with respect to United States participation in the International Labor 
Organization. 

APPENDIX 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION: A BRIEF DESCRIPTION? 


In the words of one of the founders of the International Labor Organization, 
ILO deals “with the homely problems of the welfare of the common man.” In 
dealing with these homely problems, ILO strives to get universal acceptance of 
standards that will serve as worldwide minimums in the field of labor affairs. 

More specifically, to quote from the preamble to its constitution, the Organiza- 
tion strives to improve working conditions in the world through: 

“* * * the regulation of the hours of work, including the establishment of a 
maximum working day and week, the regulation of the labour supply, the pre- 
vention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate living wage, the protec- 
tion of the worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his employ- 
ment, the protection of children, young persons and women, provision for old 
age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed in coun- 
tries other than their own, recognition of the principle of equal remuneration for 
work of equal value, recognition of the principle of freedom of association, the 
organization of vocational and technical education and other measures.” 

ILO today . 

Established in 1919, ILO now is a specialized agency of the United Nations and 
the only such agency specifically constituted to deal with international working 
standards and problems arising from the labor-management relationship. Cur- 
rently, ILO membership stands at T7 nations. Any members of the U. N. can 
become a member of ILO by declaring its formal acceptance of the obligations 
of the constitution. With its wide membership, ILO reflects realistically the fla- 
vor of existing world conditions. Among its member nations can be found philoso- 
phies of government ranging the political spectrum from constitutional democracy 
to totalitarianism, both Communist and Fascist. Countries representing varying 
degrees of economic and political freedom vie with one another in ILO for the 


1 The official spelling is International Labour Organisation. American spelling has, how- 
ever, been employed throughout this report, except in direct quotations. 
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expression of their beliefs. This competition imparts to ILO a marked degree 
of pragmatism while, at the same time, it raises a number of vexing problems. 

Created by the Treaty of Versailles, ILO was in part a response by post-World 
War I statesmen to the social and labor unrest then sweeping Europe and 
America; its founders were particularly conscious of the need to offer a liberal 
answer to the challenge of rampant bolshevism. Their negotiations also reflected 
the growth of the trade union movement in strength and political importance dur- 
ing the preceding decades. 

From its inception, ILO was closely affiliated with the League of Nations. In 
1946, after the United Nations had replaced the league, the International Labor 
Organization became part of the U. N. complex. 

Although the United States played a principal role in the creation of ILO, 
anti-League of Nations feeling in this country kept America out of ILO until 1934 
when, after satisfying itself that ILO membership entailed no league obligations, 
Congress, by joint resolution, authorized United States membership in ILO. 


ILO’s organizational framework 


Representation in ILO organs and bodies is unique among international organi- 
zations. Not only are governments of member nations represented at ILO meet- 
ings, but employer and worker groups in these countries send delegates as well. 
Each country is entitled to four delegates to the general conference—two repre- 
senting the government and one each representing the country’s employers and 
workers. Each delegate has one vote. Thus, the two private interest groups from 
each member state most directly affected by ILO’s actions—labor and manage- 
ment—each count for one vote while the government, representing society in 
general and charged with the responsibility of putting ILO measures into effect, 
has two votes.’ 

Structurally, ILO resembles most international organizations: it has members, 
a board of directors, and a permanent paid staff. 

The members of ILO are the 77 nations belonging to the organization. Their 
annual meetings, usually held in Geneva, Switzerland, are called general con- 
ferences. Here, for a few weeks each June, a potential of 308 delegates—4 from 
each country—with a sizable number of advisers, gather to review the work 
of the organization during the previous year, pass resolutions of various types 
on topics of interest to the members, make decisions on the work for the coming 
year, and adopt a budget. 

As is true of most international bodies, debate plays an important role in ILO. 
The annual report by the Director General, who heads the permanent staff, is 
always the focus of vivid discussion. In his report, the Director General com- 
ments on the condition of the world in general and ILO activities in particular, 
thus providing ample material for the colloquies that follow. Debate also centers 
around previously introduced resolutions which are in the process of enactment. 
And, as is the case with any group of spirited members, the delegates avail 
themselves of the opportunity to comment on how IO has been working, on its 
plans, and on its officials. 

ILO’s board of directors is called the Governing Body. It acts as an executive 
council, planning and formulating policy between conferences. Under its super- 
vision are a number of committees and groups dealing with specific problems, 
as well as the permanent ILO staff. In addition, the Governing Body elects the 
Director General. If it desires, the Governing Body has the power to appoint 
committees to investigate problems appearing before it and it has the very im- 
portant function of preparing the agenda of the General Conference. 

The Governing Body has 40 members—20 representing governments, 10 each 
representing workers and employers. All (except the 10 nations of chief indus- 
trial importance) are chosen for 3-year terms. The 10 nations of chief industrial 
importance, as determined by the Governing Body itself, have vested right to 10 
of the government seats, while the other 10 governmental members are elected 
at the General Conference by the remaining 67 nations, The worker and employer 
members of the Governing Body are individuals chosen respectively by the worker 
and employer groups of the General Conference. Ten deputy employer repre- 
sentatives and 10 deputy worker representatives are also chosen by worker and 
employer delegates to each conference. 





2A further discussion of tripartitism, its strengths and its weaknesses, appears else- 
where in this report, See pp. 7 and 29 of this section; p. B24 in Conclusions and 
Recommendations. 
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Worker and employer members of the Governing Body are expected to act, 
not as delegates from their own countries, but in the interests of the group— 
workers or employers—that elected them. The Chairman of the Governing Body 
is always chosen from the government representatives while the two vice chair- 
men are chosen from employers and workers, respectively. 

The paid permanent staff makes up the International Labor Office. Currently, 
there are over 700 employees in this office. Forming this pool of experts are 
secretaries, translators, and people with special knowledge about a variety of 
subjects. They aid conference delegates, assist special committees in their re- 
search, and draw up working papers on problems to be considered by committees, 
by the Governing Body, and by the Conference. Also, the Office publishes tech- 
nical monographs, studies, statistics, and regular publications including the 
highly-respected International Labour Review. 

The ILO staff is under the supervision of the Director-General who is elected 
by the Governing Body. Currently, the Director-General is David A. Morse, 
formerly an Under Secretary of Labor of the United States. He is aided by a 
number of assistant directors who are responsible for various divisions of ILO’s 
operation. 

Staff members are selected by the Director-General and are responsible to him, 
At present, people on the Office staff come from more than 50 different nations. 
Some 30 individuals, or less than 5 percent of the total, are from the United 
States. The continuous core of the staff forms an international civil service. 
Other experts and technicians, who are not part of the permanent staff, are hired 
from time to time for particular tasks. 

Industrial committees 

In addition to the three major elements of ILO already mentioned, the organ- 
ization has maintained since 1946 a group of committees, known as industrial 
committees, that are supposed to deal with problems peculiar to a particular in- 
dustry. There are 8 such committees in existence today. Each committee is 
composed of worker, employer, and government representatives of each member 
country im which the industry concerned is of some importance. An unusual 
aspect of industrial committees is that expenses of nongovernment delegates to 
their meetings are borne by ILO; at General Conferences, on the other hand, the 
governments pay the expenses of all delegates from their respective countries. 

Another ILO subsidiary body is the Joint Maritime Commission. Established 
years ago, it is charged with recommending labor standards in the international 
merchant marine. This Commission advises the Governing Body on maritime 
questions and prepares studies and recommendations for special sessions of the 
General Conference at which maritime labor standards are the subject of dis- 
cussion. These meetings, called Maritime Conferences, deal solely with maritime 
labor problems, enabling countries to send delegations of experts in the industry. 
Although governments are not represented on the Commission, they do have the 
usual two delegates per nation at the Maritime Conferences. 

Its work in the maritime field is the aspect of ILO activity that appears to meet 
with the most general acceptance in the United States. This country has ratified 
only 7 ILO Conventions—a term that will be defined in detail below—and of these, 
6 deal with maritime problems. Testimony before the Advisory Committee in- 
dicates that United States employer and labor delegates alike who attended Mari- 
time Conferences felt they had profited from the experience. 

Two other ILO committees acting in a manner similar to industrial commit- 
tees are the Committee on Work on Plantations and the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. To date, the United States has 
had little to do with the work of the Plantations Committee. 

Since World War II, ILO has carried on technical assistance and educational 
programs on a continuing basis. These programs are implemented in the field 
by technical experts drawn from member countries who assist in dealing with 
problems about which ILO has detailed knowledge. Often, ILO experts serve 
along with staff people from other international agencies such as the World 
Health Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Some examples of these ILO operations are: Surveys aimed at the develop- 
ment of a manpower policy in countries in the nascence of industrialization, 
like India, Pakistan, Colombia, Egypt, Indonesia, Iraq, Turkey, and Vietnam; 
establishment of employment placement services in Chile and Uruguay; educa- 
tional training programs for teachers, supervisors and foremen, apprentices, 
and general adult classes, as well as specialized vocational training courses; 
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output and productivity studies and assistance in places such as Bolivia, Egypt, 
India, Israel, Pakistan, the Central American States, Brazil, Greece, Hong Kong, 
and Mexico ; projects whose object is to stimulate migration froin barren regions 
to more fecund areas and to solve the problems arising from this movement. 

Another service which member nations may obtain from the ILO is technical 
advice in the drafting of legislation. For example, a country may wish to 
adopt labor legislation for the first time, but may have little knowledge of what 
such a move entails. If asked, ILO will send experts on the subjects under 
consideration to assist responsible government officials in the drafting of bills. 
Tripartitism: ILO’s unique feature 

Under ILO’s system of tripartite representation, all four of a country’s dele- 
gates to the General Conference actually are appointed by the government. But 
the ILO constitution provides that nongovernmental delegates shall be “chosen 
in agreement with the industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which 
are most representative of employers or workpeople * * * in their respective 
countries.” Each of the three components of the delegations is entitled to bring 
a staff of advisers and technical assistants. 

The tripartite theme also occurs in the Governing Body and in most of the 
operating committees. However, governments receive only one vote in meetings 
of the industrial committees and in conference committees; they are not repre- 
sented on Joint Maritime Commission. 

ILO’s founders, and some of its current supporters, considered tripartitism to 
be one of the Organization’s strongest and safest points. Since this principle 
has been so severely criticised, it is well to consider the origin of tripartitism 
as it is practiced in ILO. 

Dr. James T. Shotwell was present, as Chief of the Historical Division of the 
American Delegation to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, when the ILO was 
tounded. His observations give a picture of the reasoning behind the formation 
of the tripartite voting structure in ILO. Dr. Shotwell reports that Samuel 
Gompers, then head of the American Federation of Labor, who was chairman 
of the Peace Conference’s Commission on Labor Legislation, initially favored a 
system in which governments, workers, and employers each had 1 vote; Gompers 
was eventually persuaded, however, that giving governments 2 votes and workers 
and employers 1 each would insure a more equitable representation of all ele- 
ments of society, and thus the present provision was born. 

An important assumption by ILO’s founders was that each of the three com- 
ponents of a delegation should be free to vote independently of the other two. 
It is clear from Dr. Shotwell’s remarks that the originators of th tripartite 
idea thought in terms of free labor and free movement. Today, however, this 
assumption unfortunately does not hold universally true. In Communist coun- 
tries and in Fascist countries, the independence of worker and employer dele- 
gates to ILO is, to say the least, questionable. The McNair report,’ shows that 
ILO is aware of the problems created by the wide differences that exist in the 
degree of freedom in the world today. Another indication of this is the recent 
suggestion of the Governing Body for continuous machinery to look into the mat- 
ter of independence. 

There can be no question but that, in a number of member nations, all four 
votes are effectively controlled by the government. However, this is not true 
in the majority of cases. Moreover, Russia, its 2 constituent republics and its 
6 satellites, in which this control is most notorious, and all of which may be 
considered antiwestern, account for only 36 of the 308 possible votes cast in a 
general conference. 


Means to ILO’s ends 

To carry out its stated purpose, ILO relies on two types of action, to which 
the name “legislation” is sometimes unfortunately applied. Voting accompany- 
ing these forms of action makes tripartitism an even knottier problem than it 
might otherwise be. One method of enactment, called a convention, closely ap- 
proximates a treaty and, when ratified by a country, has the binding effect of a 
treaty. The other method open to ILO is called a recommendation and is less 
binding. Recommendations do not require ratification by a country, and are 
intended as guides for suggested legislative change at the national level. These 
are the two primary methods of enactment through which an idea presented to 
ILO can emerge in final form. However, current trends indicate that technical 





3 See p. (B-35). 
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assistance and operational programs are gaining favor in ILO as methods which 
can accomplish the same ends as those sought by conventions and recommen- 
dations. 

A. Conventions.—Up to this time, ILO has adopted 104 conventions. Of these, 
17 have not gone into force because they lack a suflicient number of ratifications 
by member nations; the required number varies from convention to convention 
and is specified in the document itself. The 1955 General Conference adopted 
only one convention while none was adopted in 1956. However, three proposed 
conventions are under consideration at the 1957 General Conference. 

The transition of an idea into final form as a convention or recommendation is 
a slow, tortuous one. Initially, the topic for a proposed convention is placed by 
any delegate from a member nation or the Director-General before the govern- 
ing body, which makes up the agenda for the General Conference. The govern- 
ing body may decide to place the matter on the agenda or it may decide to have 
the International Labor Office draft a report listing national law and practice on 
the topic to see whether a convention or recommendation might be needed. If 
the report indicates that there is room for a possible convention or recommen- 
dation, the body may vote to place the subject on the agenda of a forthcoming 
General Conference. At this time, the governing body determines how soon the 
issue will be acted upon. If it calls for the “single discussion” method, the 
subject will be discussed and acted upon at a single session of the Conference. 
This procedure, however, is seldom followed. 

More often, the governing body will recommend the “double discussion” 
method. This means that two successive sessions of the General Conference will 
consider the question. A report of laws and practices in the various countries 
is sent to each government. With it goes a request for ideas on suggested pro- 
visions and the government is also asked whether it thinks that the proposed 
action should take the form of a convention or a recommendation. 

On the basis of these replies, a report is prepared for discussion at the Con- 
ference. Usually, the subject is assigned for discussion to a Conference commit- 
tee made up of employer, worker, and government delegates, each with one vote 
These committees report the results of their debate back to the Conference, which 
then votes on whether a succeeding session shall consider a convention or a rec- 
ommendation on the topic. 

After the Conference is over, the International Labor Office prepares another 
report, summing up conclusions of the Conference and including suggestions for 
a text of a possible convention or recommendation. This report is sent to govern- 
ments, which are asked to make comments or suggest changes. Based on replies 
to these requests, another report is prepared by the Office setting forth texts for 
consideration of the delegates at the next Conference. 

At the following Conference, tripartite committees again go over the texts 
furnished by the Office. Changes are made and a final report issued. In it, the 
committee recommends that either a convention or a recommendation, or both, 
be adopted and it may suggest alternative texts to be considered for final action. 
A simple majority vote by a conference plenary session brings the last revised 
text to the floor for a final vote. A simple majority vote also determines whether 
a measure shall be in the form of a convention or a recommendation. A two-thirds 
majority of Conference delegates is necessary for a convention or recommendation 
to be adopted. 

Once a convention is adopted, it imposes certain procedural steps on member 
nations. Within an 18-month period after passage of the convention, each country 
must submit the text to the national legislature. Of course, no nation is, or in- 
deed could be, required by the ILO constitution or its rules to ratify a convention ; 
but governments are expected to file with ILO outlining steps taken in pursuit of 
ratification and stating whether they were successful. A nation’s obligation in 
this respect is in no way altered by how it voted on the convention. If it opposed 
the convention, its duties toward it are still the same as those of nations favoring 
the measure. Of course a convention does not go into effect until the specified 
number of countries have ratified it, and does not apply to any country until that 
country has ratified it. 

If a country ratifies a convention it may require new legislation if it is to meet 
the standards established in the convention. However, if existing requirements 
in the country are higher than those set forth in the convention, the nation may 
not use the ILO measure as a means of lowering those standards. Having ratified 
a convention and adopted measures in the national legislature to put it into 
operation, the country must then submit annual reports on how the convention 
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is being followed. These reports, filed with the International Labor Office, are 
also distributed to worker and employer organizations in each country. 

If, however, a country decides not to ratify a convention it still has, under the 
ILO constitution, an obligation to perform certain tasks. It is supposed to send 
reports to ILO, as requested, setting forth its laws on the subject covered by the 
convention, as against the standards included in the convention. Also, it is ex- 
pected to make periodic progress reports on efforts to secure ratification includ- 
ing a list of the reasons why ratification has been delayed. 

Nations with federal systems of government can, under a provision of the 
ILO constitution, elect to treat a convention as a recommendation when it re- 
gards it as appropriate under its constitutional system. 

From this brief description, it is evident that ILO possesses no real means of 
bringing pressure to bear on countries failing to ratify conventions. A suggestion 
of pressure stems from the weight of international public opinion.* In the case 
of ILO conventions, however, this sanction has proved to be somewhat ethereal. 
Yet it was on the weight of public opinion that ILO’s founders placed their hopes 
for sufficient coercion on the members to make the organization effective. 

B. Recommendations and resolutions.—1LO recommendations impose no more 
obligation on member nations than the word implies. Since the idea behind a 
recommendation is to encourage countries to pass laws in line with the measure, 
member governments are, it is true, expected to bring each recommendation to 
the attention of the propert authorities in their countries within 18 months 
after passage. But aside from calling the matter to the attention of the author- 
ities, no obligation rests on members other than making periodic reports on the 
progress, if any, of internal legislation similar to the recommendation. 

The process by which a proposal becomes a recommendation has alreay been 
described. In addition, it should be noted that, if a measure in convention form 
is defeated on the final vote, it may be brought up again as a recommendation. 

Besides conventions and recommendations, the ILO General Conference may, 
like any body of delegates, pass resolutions from time to time. These resolutions 
are merely expressions of the group’s thinking or opinion on a certain topic. 
They carry no more weight than that. 


The ILO and the United States 

A. The purse strings.—In 1956, the International Labor Organization operated 
on a budget of $7,487,729, a relatively small amount for an international body 
with ILO’s scope. Of this total, $6,521,775 came from member states; $873,954 
represented credits to accounts of members as a result of previous contributions ; 
and $92,000 came from miscellaneous income.’ 

Contributions from individual nations are set on a percentage basis. For 
example, the United States bears 25 percent of the budgetary burden, the United 
Kingdom 10.6 percent and the Soviet Union 10 percent. In comparison, the United 
States pays 3.33 percent of the United Nations budget; 30.0 percent of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization budget; 30.0 percent of the United Nations Edu- 
eational, Scientific and Cultural Organization budget ; 33.3 percent of the World 
Health Organization budget; and 32.6 percent of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization budget. 

The contribution due ILO from the United States in 1956 was $1,638,860.15. 
Each year, if an unspent amount remains in ILO’s budget, contributing nations 
receive a proportionate credit which serves to reduce the amount of their con- 
tribution the following year. When the United States was assessed $1.6 million 
in 1956, this figure resulted from a deduction of $210,072.10, as a credit on the 
1954 balance, from the amount represented by 25 percent of the total 1956 ILO 
budget. 

In 1948, Congress placed a ceiling of $1,091,739 on the amount which could be 
appropriated for the United States contribution to ILO for any 1 year. In 1950, 
this ceiling was raised to $1.75 million. In 1956, for only the third time in 8 
years, Congress again raised the maximum. The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) 
as passed at that time by the Senate raised the maximum appropriation to $3 
million starting in 1957 but added : 

“Provided, however, That no sums in excess of $1,750,000 shall be appropriated 
to defray the expenses of the International Labor Organization for any calendar 
year after the calendar year 1956, if during the preceding calendar year dele- 





4 Writing on the lack of formal ILO pressure in 1920, Dr. Shotwell said, “It will be hard 
to believe that any state should be willing to write itself down as so backward in its 
ideals of social justice as to refuse to accept laws which are to be of otherwise universal 
adoption.” At the Paris Conference (New York: Macmillan, 1937), p. 58. 

5 These figures are taken from the proceedings, 38th General Conference, 1955, p. 562. 
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gates allegedly representing employers and employees in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or in any nation dominated by the foreign government control- 
ling the world Communist movement are found by the State Department to have 
been permitted to vote in the International Labor Conference or in other meet- 
ings held under the auspices of the International Labor Organization.” 

The House did not act on the resolution. The ceiling remains in effect, the 
$1.75 million established in 1950. 

B. Problems of delegates to [LO.—The tripartite system of representation, 
coupled with the traditional American attitude of a strictly independent vote, 
has raised real problems for this Government. Although ILO is something of a 
technical body, in that it deals primarily with labor problems, it is also an inter- 
national organization, the acts of which often fall squarely within the realm of 
American foreign policy. As a result, the United States Government is some- 
times placed in an awkward position when employer delegates or worker dele- 
gates, or both, take stands on an issue quite contrary to the official foreign-policy 
position. 

To reduce the chances of such a split in the ranks, briefings are held with 
employer and employee delegations. At these sessions, issues that are expected 
to come up at the forthcoming meeting are discussed between the Government 
delegates and the non-Government delegates. The Government position on each 
issues is stated, and often the reasons behind it are explained. Naturally, the 
employer and employee delegates are not bound to support the United States 
Government position. 

This briefing procedure has varied from year to year. In a number of years, 
the actual briefing has been quite cursory. Generally the Government has out- 
lined the official position and then left it to the individual delegates to achieve 
the objective in whatever way they could if they chose to follow the Govern- 
ment stand. For such a procedure to be effective it would be necessary for the 
delegates to know more than simply the position taken by the Government on an 
issue; they would have to know something of the reasoning behind the Govern- 
ment’s decision before they could cope with difficulties that might arise in the 
effort to achieve the objective. 

Timing of the briefings is important, too. When employer and worker dele- 
gates have been briefed on the Government position just before departing for 
the ILO meeting, there has been some resentment on their part stemming from 
the fact that they played no part in the development of the United States posi- 
tion. On the other hand, some non-Government delegates might be more likely 
to support the Government delegates if consultations were held with employer 
and worker delegates by the Government representatives before a firm Govern- 
ment stand emerged. 

Criteria for the actual selection of United States delegates——particularly the 
non-Government ones—have never been disseminated fully. In some ways, this 
situations arises from a rather indifferent attitude toward ILO on the part of 
Government and public. In contrast to this apathy, most European countries 
take ILO participation quite seriously. Government delegates from those coun- 
tries are usually long-time civil servants with long ILO experience. European 
employer and worker delegates also, as a rule, have greater tenure than has been 
the custom for their American counterparts. This system gives these nations 
an experienced tripartite representation in ILO with the result that the impact 
a country’s delegation may have on ILO meetings may be considerably out of 
proportion to that country’s economic or social influence. 

With respect to the lethargy evinced by the past American attitude toward 
ILO, indications are that this frame of mind is changing, that ILO is becoming 
a matter of real interest to American employers and workers, as well as to 
the Government. But remains to be done: an immense educational task will 
have to be performed if a desirable level of puble interest in ILO is to be attained. 

C. ILO an intragovernmental jurisdiction.—As the range of topies considered 
by ILO has increased, the number of parts of the American Government concerned 
with the organization’s operations also has increased. The growing complexity of 
subjects related to ILO means that a great deal of expert staff work is required 
from various agencies in the Government in order that American delegates can 
attend meetings with sufficient knowledge to acquit themselves in good fashion. 

Until recently, the Labor Department bore almost all of the responsibility for 
coordination of the American Government’s activities in ILO. Although an 
Interdepartmental Committee on International Labor Policy was set up in 1946 
to advise the Secretary of State on United States policies in ILO, primary re- 
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sponsibility still centered in the Labor Department as late as 1948. All state 
ments of the official United States Government position on ILO issues—contained 
in State Department position papers—must be approved by the Interdép#rt- 
mental Committee. Currently, the Labor Department member serves as the 
committee’s chairman. In the earlier years of this committee’s operation, par- 
ticipation in its activities by the Commerce Department was very restricted. 
Within the last year or two, cooperation between the three departments most 
directly involved in ILO affairs—the Departments of State, Commerce, and 
Labor—has been very close. Just in the last year, Commerce Department par- 
ticipation has picked up appreciably. 

From the Interdepartmental Committee's base, a broad informational give-and- 
take fans out into many parts of the Government. For example, in one 3-month 
period, a member of the Interdepartmental Committee consulted 26 parts of the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government. This 2-way exchange 
of information keeps Government agencies informed of ILO actions that might 
concern them. Of probably greater importance is the information on ILO issues 
which the Interdepartmental Committee receives from these agencies. Often, 
intensive expert work is needed before the Interdepartmental Committee can 
hold briefings or consultations with American ILO delegates. In most cases, 
the best source of this expert study is the Government agency directly concerned 
with the topic under consideration. The rise of industrial committees and the 
technical nature of their meetings has spotlighted the need for this kind of 
specialized staff work, coordinated through the Interdepartmental Committee. 

D. Liaison between ILO and the United States—At one time, the United 
States maintained full-time liaison with ILO. From 1936 until 1946, Mr. Carter 
Goodrich held the title of United States Labor Commissioner, Geneva. In this 
capacity, he served as the American Government member of the ILO Governing 
Body, being Chairman of that group from 1939 until 1945. This full-time opera- 
tion enabled the United States representative to build up personal contacts 
which could not have been developed except by soineone devoting almost all of 
his time to the mission. Since 1946, however, no one has been appointed to the 
position. Currently, the closest thing the United States has to a permanent 
contact with ILO is a labor attaché for ILO in Geneva. 

BE. Conventions, recommendations, and the United States—As has been men- 
tioned previously. the United States record on ratification of conventions is « 
rather bare one. The primary reasons are two: first, a feeling that, by and large, 
labor legislation is a matter of domestic, rather than of international, concern: 
and second, and much more important, the Federal-State relationship which 
exists in this country and which is firmly rooted in our Constitution. Congres- 
sional feeling seems to be that all ILO conventions—save those ratified—deal 
with matters that more properly should be dealt with by the States. Hence, 
Congress has refused to ratify all but 7 of the 104 ILO conventions in exist- 
ence. Of these only 5 are in effect; the other 2 have not been ratified by enough 
nations to bring the conventions into force. 

Since the ILO constitution permits a country with a federal form of government 
to treat conventions as recommendations if it feels such treatment is appropriate, 
the United States has followed the practice of transmitting to the Senate conven- 
tions dealing with matters considered appropriate for Federal action under our 
Constitution. Those covering subjects suitable in part for Federal action and 
in part for consideration by the States are submitted by the President to both 
the House of Representatives and the Senate for possible Federal legislation. 

In the period August 17, 1937, to June 8, 1951, the President transmitted 23 
conventions to the Senate. Twenty were accompanied by the request that advice 
and consent be given. Three carried no recommendation or request. Of these 
23, 10 received advice and consent: 6 were withdrawn by the executive branch: 
and 7 are still pending in the Senate. Of the 10 to which the Senate gave its 
advice and consent, 3 have not been ratified because necessary Federal legislation 
has not been obtained. 

From June 18, 1936, to May 26, 1955, 36 conventions went to both the Senate 
and the House. Two bore an Executive request that the necessary action be 
taken; 1 carried a request for legislation only for the District of Columbia; 6 
were accompanied by the suggestion that no action be taken; 2 suggested that 
no action be taken except, possibly, for the District of Columbia; and 23 bore 
no recommendations or requests for action. There appears to be no record of 
any action taken by Congress to implement these conventions. 

The ILO constitution makes provision for just such a federal-state legislative 
system as we have in this country. But the interpretation of this provision is 
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still the subject of controversy in the United States with the result that any 
convention believed to impinge on the area of States’ rights may meet with 
American opposition during ILO debate and, if passed, fails to be approved by 
Congress. 

In the process of founding ILO, the delegates to the Paris Peace Conference soon 
were confronted with a problem created by the American Constitution which 
holds that the Federal Government derives its powers from the States. Members 
of the American delegation were quick to point out that if an international 
parliament were envisioned which would pass acts binding on the member 
countries, the United States could not participate. Such a body would be passing 
legislation binding on the United States, a power reserved solely to Congress by 
the Constitution. Upon Dr. Shotwell’s suggestion, the founders agreed to provide 
for two types of ILO acts—conventions and recommendations. Further, to 
insure American participation, they wrote into the ILO constitution a clause 
permitting governments of a federal-state type to treat conventions as recom- 
mendations if they desired. The clause,, article 19 of the constitution, provided 
that for federal states, ‘*** * * it shall be in the discretion of the Government 
to treat a draft convention to which such limitations apply as a recommendation 
only.” 

Since 1919 the constitution has been amended four times. One of the changes 
made was in article 19. Under the ammended article, a federal government 
may still treat a convention as a recommendation if it considers the former not 
appropriate for federal action. But now governments seeking this course can 
follow certain procedures. If the subject matter is a federal-state matter, 
governments are expected to (1) refer the convention to state authorities for 
legislation or other action; (2) hold meetings with state officials, if the latter 
are willing, to promote coordinated action aimed at putting the provisions of 
the convention into effect; (3) report to the Director General on steps taken 
along this line; and (4) report to the Director General on what action has been 
taken by the states and what the prevailing conditions relating to the subject of 
the conventions are in the states. 

This amendment has been interpreted in some quarters as bringing about a 
decided change in the effect which ILO conventions have in the United States. 
However, it appears that ILO did not anticipate that any attempts would be 
made by the Federal Government to pressure State governments into adopting 
legislation patterned after conventions. Certainly no such attempts at pressure 
are made in the United States. Current practice in this matter calls for the 
Secretary of Labor to notify the Governors of the 48 States in a very formal 
way that he has an obligation under the ILO constitution to call their attention 
to the fact that a certain convention has been passed. But, in the final analysis, 
State legislatures are free to make up their own minds whether they will adopt 
any legislation on the basis of standards contained in the convention. 


CHIEF ISSUES RAISED AND ARGUMENTS PRESENTED 


The advisory committee has found that certain issues concerning the United 
States role in ILO are uppermost in the minds of those concerned with this prob- 
lem. Some issues, such as the question of tripartitism and the operation of 
ILO industrial committees, received virtually universal attention in testimony 
we have heard. 

Most of the points raised involve rather technical and complex questions of 
procedure. Arguments advanced in support of the various positions on these 
issues are no less intricate. Therefore, we have undertaken to summarize the 
arguments we have heard on the major points of contention with no attempt at 
this point to evaluate the merits of these arguments. Our conclusions and rec- 
ommendations resulting from careful study of the various positions advanced to 
us will be found in another part of the report. 


Whither the ILO? 

A major portion of the difficulty surrounding the ILO controversy in this coun- 
try stems from uncertainty about the future course of that body. In the past, 
it has occupied itself primarily with what frequently has been called “interna- 
tional legislation,” The emphasis has been on passing conventions and recom- 
mendations. 

But this approach has stirred reaction, especially among American employers. 
It has brought charges of meddling, not only as applied to local American affairs, 
but also to the affairs of other nations. In addition, some of the other charges 
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against ILO take on more significance in light of this emphasis on what is 
considered to be international legislation. 

The convention concept raises two major problems. For one thing, a number 
of countries ratify conventions with apparently no serious intention of adopting 
and enforcing the necessary domestic measures; in fact, such countries might be 
unable to do so even if the ambition were present. A quite different problem 
faces countries like the United States with labor standards much higher than 
most of those set by ILO conventions and with a serious recognition of the obliga- 
tions imposed by ratification of conventions. These countries may favor the sub- 
ject of a convention, may have better regulations than those included in the pro- 
posed ILO act, but may still refuse to ratify because they consider the subject 
a purely domestic issue, not one to be dealt with at the international level. As 
pointed out above, this is one of the major arguments advanced as the reason 
that the United States has ratified only 7 conventions, 6 pertaining to maritime 
affairs, and 1 on a procedural matter. 

It was generally agreed in testimony we heard that the convention as a 
technique used by ILO should strictly be limited in the future. There appear 
to be relatively few areas left in which this form of action should be employed. 
Also, in the new political atmosphere of ILO, conventions sometimes seem to draw 
support on the basis of their value as propaganda and not simply because they 
may accomplish some good end. 

Those opposing the principle of what they consider to be international legis- 
tion favor as an alternative, the transformation of ILO into a body for dis- 
cussion of common problems and the exchange of information. Proponents of 
this plan state that the current emphasis on voting on “legislation” in ILO im- 
pedes the interchange of ideas and experiences, which they believe would take 
place if ILO functioned differently. Under this proposed plan, delegates might 
still retain the right to vote, but the exercise of this right would be limited to 
such things as resolutions incorporating the thinking of the delegates about 
a certain problem. No final, finding action would result from ILO meetings. 

On the other side of the question, it was feared by some that if the power 
to vote were removed, such interest in ILO as existed among American employer 
and labor groups would dwindle almost to the vanishing point. It seemed doubt- 
ful to persons holding this point of view, that topnotch employer representatives 
could be found who would take the time and trouble to serve as delegates to ILO 
meetings which would be merely discussions. American labor vigorously opposes 
changes such as these in ILO procedure. 

However, a far-reaching shift of emphasis in ILO activities in the direction of 
research, information gathering, and technical cooperation received widespread 
support in testimony before this committee. Both labor and employers indicated 
they would welcome such a development. This approach also would lead to a 
sharp reduction in ILO “legislative” activities. Instead, the organization would 
serve more as an international research center and information clearinghouse and 
a technical assistance agency. Support for this phase of ILO’s function has come 
from Director General Morse. In a statement on New Year’s Day, he declared, 
“Tn the year ahead the ILO will intensify its program of direct operational tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped countries * * *” 

Such a research program has already been outlined in the labor-management 
relations area. David L. Cole, former Director of the United States Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, was asked by the Director General to re- 
view ILO’s activities with a view to recommending how they could be changed 
or supplemented to better promote labor-management cooperation and improve 
human relations in industry throughout the world, In his report,’ Mr. Cole 
sketched an operation to be conducted by ILO which would enable countries 
entering the first stages of industrialization to profit from the experiences and 
mistakes of older countries in the area of labor-management relations. 

Mr. Cole emphasized that informed opinion today opposes the use of fiat or 
legislation as a means of securing labor peace. He urged that ILO adhere to this 
belief also: His suggestion would substitute for legislative action a cooperative 
educational and research program conducted by technical experts. Also, to 
provide the tools for a program of this nature, a host of data would have to be 
gathered, collated, and evaluated. Among the statistics needed would be data 
on strikes and lockouts, family budgets, cost-of-living tables, wage rates, and 





6The International Labour Review. vol. LXXIITI, No. 5, May 1956, Improving Labour 
Management Cooperation: A Proposed Programme of Action for the International Labour 
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wage trends. In the long run, such an ILO service would offer a worldwide ex- 
change of labor-management information in addition to helping countries with 
industrial organization problems. 

As a followup to the Cole report, a committee of experts on industrial and hu- 
man relations was convened in Geneva in the summer of 1956 by decision of the 
Governing Body. These experts * echoed Mr. Cole’s general proposal, underlining 
the importance of voluntary collective relationships and urging that ILO under- 
take an expanded research project in the field of industrial and human relations. 
They suggested a number of topics for studies and pamphlets, greater emphasis 
on labor and human relations in ILO’s technical assistance programs, and a series 
of training sessions or seminars to be sponsored by ILO where employers and 
workers could get together and talk over common labor-management relations 
problems. 

There is strong sentiment in this country in favor of an ILO role that would be 
oriented toward the thoughtful, detailed study of labor-management relations. 
Going one step further, many spokesmen appearing before this committee ex- 
pressed the hope that all of ILO’s fields of endeavor would gradually become 
research-oriented as opposed to legislation-oriented. If such a shift in emphasis 
were to take place, they reasoned, many of the ancillary problems created by 
ILO’s “legislative” bent would become less important. In fact, the importance 
of the status and quality of delegates from member nations might change as well. 
Since there would be no parliamentlike function to be performed, delegates to 
the General Conference and to the industrial committees might act more as di- 
rectors of the research operation to be carried out by a staff of technical experts. 
In view of the altered role that the conference would play under the proposed 
plan, it was also suggested that as much could be accomplished if the Conference 
met biennially like a number of other international bodies. 

Among those appearing before the Advisory Committee, there appeared to be 
no opposition to an ILO movement toward the research function, although there 
was not clear unanimity on the increased emphasis on technical assistance. 
The office staff 

Some charges against ILO center around the International Labor Office and 
its staff. Many employer spokesmen declared that the Office personnel were dom- 
inantly statist and Socialist, and some even accused staff members of holding 
Communist philosophies. They claimed this was easily demonstrated by the 
nature of studies and reports prepared by the Office. 

Others stated that the staff imposed its will on the delegates, that they could 
not get an issue through the ILO processes if members of the staff were against it. 
They charged that working papers prepared for committees by staff members 
often showed a predisposition toward a certain outcome. All agreed that the 
technical nature of the subjects considered by ILO and the reliance by the 
delegates on staff members to supply these technical facts placed the Office in a 
key position. In some ways, this enabled the Office to wield more influence over 
delegates than could, say, the United Nations Secretariat. But there was 
notable difference of opinion as to whether the Office or any of its staff had 
abused their position. 

One view advanced about the Office was that it is biased toward the Office and 
the ILO, just as any civil-service group is biased in favor of the organization 
for which it works. Spokesmen holding this view believed that there was not 
much that could be done to alter the situation, but observed that peovle dealing 
with the Office should be aware of its existence and be watchful for this bias if 
it should be reflected in any ILO studies, reports, or questionnaires. 

Currently, the Office has a recruiting problem in connection with its staff. If 
intensive research continues to occupy more of ILO’s attention, this difficulty 
in hiring capable people will be magnified. Money is not the only thing handi- 
capping the Office in its quest for staff members. Language differences pose an 
obstacle. People with the desired experience and training often either have no 
competence in the necessary language or they have achieved such a measure of 
success in their own country that they have no desire to leave. On the other 
hand, young scholars just completing graduate work or embarking on teaching 
or research careers May have the language and academic training required but 
not possess practical experience. 


7 Report of the meeting of experts on industrial and human relations, 133d session of 
the Governing Body, International Labor Office, November 1956. The meeting of the 
experts was held on July 2-11, 1956. 
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An additional criticism of ILO’s staff was that it was overloaded with acade- 
micians and theoreticians whose work mirrored their lack of practicality. Not all 
comments on the International Labor Office were adverse. Some persons who 
appeared before the Advisory Committee expressed admiration of the staff's 
efficiency and confidence in its basic integrity. 


Philosophy and voting power 


As for the question of whether the whole International Labor Organization 
‘is dominated by statists, Socialists, and Communists, there are at least two schools 
of thought. One maintains that the United States is paying 25 percent of the 
cost of an organization in which the members contsantly attack this country’s 
way of life. In addition, this school avers, countries which have received millions 
of dollars through American foreign aid use the ILO forum to side with other 
countries against the United States. To those who see the situation in this light, 
it seems ridiculous for the United States to continue support of ILO. 

The contrary line of thought contends that the Soviet Union, its 2 constituent 
Republics, and its satellites can only control 36 votes even if employer and worker 
delegates from these countries vote at the behest of the governments. Against 
these 36 votes, the United States has only 4, and it can count on controlling but 2 of 
these. But, the argument runs, many other countries support the United States ; 
this country is not without friends in the world and it can lead the anti-Com- 
munist countries in the ILO fight. Thus, this line of reasoning leads to the con- 
clusion that it would be a mistake for the United States to quit ILO simply be- 
cause the Soviet Union enjoyed an advantage of 36 votes to 4 votes, and that 
there would be danger of Communist domination only if the United States pulled 
out. 

Also, ILO’s practice of offering expert aid in the drafting of a country’s legisla- 
tion has drawn fire on at least two points. First, it is charged, such a procedure 
opens the way for the introduction of socialistic dogma into a nation’s statutes. 
Secondly, countries may be persuaded to adopt laws for which they are not pre- 
pared economically, socially, or philosophically. 

The classic example cited by those who raise these objections is the ILO pro- 
gram on social security. Several conventions on social security have been passed. 
Presumably, these conventions plus advice from ILO experts guided several Latin 
American countries in drafting their social-security laws. Some critics of ILO 
averred that the ILO conventions on social security—not to say the whole concept 
of social security—were socialistic. Since some countries have incorporated 
these conventions, at times verbatim, into their social-security Jaws, these critics 
say the conventions have been instrumental in introducing another facet of 
socialism into these countries. 

In the case of the Latin American countries, it is clear that several of 
these nations have adopted social-security measures beyond their abilities to 
earry out. But how much of the onus should be placed on ILO is not clear. 
There seems to be some evidence to indicate that much of the impetus for 
these particular laws came from the Inter-American Conference on Social Se- 
curity, of which ILO is only one of several founders. Besides, as a number 
of witnesses pointed out, pressure for social-security laws was—and still is— 
in the air. Certainly no conventions passed by ILO served to create this de- 
mand for social protection. On the contrary, it is quite likely, say these wit- 
nesses, that in a number of cases where enthusiasm in a country burned par- 
ticularly bright, ILO’s influence curbed this enthusiasm and guided it into more 
temperate, practical channels than the country itself might have found if left 
to its own devices. 


Issues raised by tripartitism 

A crucial point in the whole controversy over ILO is the concept of tri- 
partitism.’ Just as tripartitism is the keystone of the ILO structure, it is also 
the focal point of the argument against ILO heard in this country. Russia’s 
reentry into ILO has complicated this already difficult problem. The idea of 
workers and employers who are not free runs counter to American principles. 
American worker and employer delegates to ILO are somewhat loath to par- 
ticipate with representatives, whose independence they doubt, in a procedure, 
tripartitism, that they believe to be based on freedom of association. 

This problem is aggravated by the fact that Russia, a country hostile to the 
United States, controls a whole block of ILO yotes—government, employer, and 





8 See also pp. 3 and 7. 
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worker alike. Some other worker and employer delegates also appear to be 
government-controlled. But, since most of the countries from which such dele- 
gates come are not so hostile to American interests, this situation has caused 
relatively few problems for the United States compared with those created by 
Russian membership. 

For American employers, the plight is an especially difficult one. According 
to the theory of tripartitism in ILO, all employers should share the same basic 
principles. But, to free employers, employer delegates from Soviet bloc coun- 
tries cannot be regarded as anything but enemies in their own camp who are 
pledged to the destruction of everything the free employers stand for. Byen 
in their own ILO employer councils, American employer delegates find them- 
selves in a capital-versus-labor battle with Communist representatives. To some 
extent the same difficulty faces the American worker delegates. Tensions aris- 
ing from this situation are bound to exist. 

The more vocal objections to tripartitism in ILO have come from American 
employers. While the tripartite concept is hot new to employers and workers 
in this country, it is far from being one with which they are used to living. It 
was used here as early as World War I by President Wilson. But the most 
extensive use of the principle came during and after World War II with the 
advent of tripartite agencies established to settle labor disputes. In 1947 the 
principle was formalized in law by the Taft-Hartley Act which provides for 
Presidential appointment of tripartite fact-finding boards in labor disputes threat- 
ening the national security. 

In general, American labor has apparently not found its experience with tri- 
partitism at home too disagreeable, or at least has not been outspoken in its 
criticism of the concept. Some American employers, on the contrary, appear to 
have found tripartitism at home highly distasteful, and to have extended their 
antipathy to the somewhat different, but similarly labeled, aspect of ILO. 

Regardless of how 2 delegate may feel about tripartitism in general, there are 
specific instances when its presence causes trouble for each of the three compo- 
nents of the American delegation. 

Two aspects of the tripartite question bear on the current argument. One 
deals only with the effect tripartitism has on the American delegation ; the other 
is concerned with the effect it has on ILO in general. 

Many employers stated that the tripartite system always worked to their 
detriment. They felt that since employers did not constitute a sizable political 
force in this country, the government delegates were more inclined to try to 
please labor with their votes in ILO. Employers had the feeling that govern- 
ment and labor delegates were inclined to “gang up” on the employer delegate. 
This was not only true in the American delegation, they stated, but even more 
so in the case of the whole ILO Conference. While the record votes of a given 
conference may not show this “ganging up,” these employers said, the informal 
hand votes in the all-important committees often find the government and labor 
delegates voting against the employer delegate. A number of employers felt they 
were being asked to participate in an international organization in which the 
cards were stacked against them and they did not like it. 

On the other hand, government delegates deny that there is any attempt on 
their part to please one side in preference to another. They point out that they 
have their hands full enough trying to keep the whole delegation from flying off 
in three directions at once without adding to their burden by trying to play do- 
mestic politics. The problem facing our Government comes from the fact that 
it upholds the right of the employer and employee delegates to vote as they see 
fit while, at the same time, it tries to impress upon these delegates the impor- 
tance of a certain stand as a part of the United States foreign policy picture. 
In a real sense, it is the Government that is charged with dealing with the acts 
of ILO since it must handle the follow-up routine established by the ILO Con- 
stitution. Employers and employees are important in ILO deliberations but 
after the final action they bear no actual responsibility for seeing that their 
country implements ILO decisions. Also, the Government cannot look at ILO as 
an isolated agency. It must fit whatever issues come before ILO into the entire 
American foreign policy plan 

American labor seems to have less trouble with the tripartite system, in part, 
possibly because it is less opposed to the concepts, but also, apparently, because 
its representatives seem, by and large, to have been somewhat more effective in 
working within the ILO framework. But there are times when American worker 
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delegates, too, are embarrassed by the vote of the Government delegates just as 
the Government delegates may be embarrassed by votes of the others. 

This points up one of the paradoxes of the tripartite system. One of the 
strengths of an organization with tripartite representation is the diversity of 
interests represented. In ILO, employer and employee delegates are assumed to 
act as self-interested participants while the government delegations are assumed 
to act in the interest of society as a whole. While this principle may strengthen 
ILO as a deliberative body, it also plants the seeds of dissension within the dele- 
gations from individual countries. Delegates in each of the three components 
have different interests at heart so have different motivations for voting on a 
given issue. With each vote in ILO becoming the object of international scru- 
tiny, such variations in motivation have caused some difliculty for the United 
States. 

A good example of how this inner-delegation split works is provided by the 
vote on the seating of the worker delegate from Spain at the 1956 Conference. 
In the final Conference vote, after much discussion on whether trade unions in 
Spain were free or were an arm of the Falange and the government, the Ameri- 
can worker delegation voted against seating the Spanish worker delegates, the 
American Government delegates both voted for, and the American employer 
delegate abstained. The rationale behind each vote makes clear the dilemma in 
which delegates sometimes find themselves. The worker delegate voted against 
because, in general, the free trade unions of the world believe that General Franco 
controls Spanish unions. The Government voted for because the United States 
is currently evolving a friendlier diplomatic policy toward Spain. The employer 
delegate abstained because he considered it none of his business. Probably the 
worker delegate suffered some embarrassment in the eyes of his colleagues be- 
cause his Government voted in support of a worker whom they believed to be 
Government dominated. On the other hand, the State Department’s job was 
made no easier by the vote of the American worker delegate. 

American employers and American labor spokesmen take different stands on 
what should be done in the face of the Communist employer and worker issue. 
Many employers see it as still another reason why the tripartite system should 
be abolished. American labor’s idea—and that of some employers—is that the 
issue over the freedom of Communist employers and workers offers the United 
States a valuable opportunity to challenge the Soviet system and contrast it un- 
favorably with our own. Labor and some employers would continue the tri- 
partite system, challenging the independence of the Soviet workers and employers 
at every opportunity. While workers do not want Soviet employee delegates tak- 
ing part in their meetings either, the worker delegates pointed out that the free 
employee groups at the general conferences usually have been successful in hold- 
ing informal caucuses unattended by Communist delegates. 

In support of the tripartite system, labor and government spokesmen pointed 
out that ILO is a rare instance where employers and workers of many national- 
ities can sit down face to face and talk without having to go through their govern- 
ments. This opportunity for discussion, it was argued, imparts to ILO a large 
measure of practicability and firsthand knowledge of the matters with which it 
deals which would be lacking if governments were the sole participants. In 
addition, they said, if the emphasis on research and technical assistance that has 
been envisioned for ILO actually comes about, the current tripartite problem 
will become less serious since the question of who has the right to vote will become 
relatively unimportant. 


Industrial committees and similar bodies: Problems involved ° 


Many American employers heard by the Advisory Committee strongly ex- 
pressed their disapproval of the functioning of ILO Industrial Commitees. The 
consensus of employers with Industrial Committee experience was that these com- 
mittees had outgrown their usefulness, that they were too inflexible, and, above 
all, that they were a waste of money. They stated that it was clear that the num- 
ber of problems peculiar to any one industry is definitely limited, at least so far 
as labor affairs are concerned. For this reason, it appeared to most of them 
that a majority of the industrial committees no longer had any real contribu- 
tion to make. 

Added to this problem of obsolescence, they testified, is the reluctance shown 
by ILO to dissolve an industrial committee once it has been formed. This means 
that new committees are created to meet new needs, while older committees with 


* See pp. 5 and B-40 
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little justification for their existence continue on. This creates a growing drain 
on ILO funds since ILO pays the expenses of nongovernment delegates to these 
committee meetings. The fact that ILO foots the bill gives rise to another criti- 
cism of these committees. It was also charged that meetings of industrial com- 
mittees have served to give vacation junkets to people with no interest or ex- 
perience in the industry involved. 

Two other employer arguments against industrial committees are perhaps more 
basic. One is that industrial committees tend to originate proposals that event- 
ually blossom into highly distasteful conventions or recommendations. Another 
is that worker representatives try to use them as a means of extending collective 
bargaining to the international plane. 

Nonetheless, most American employer delegates to past industrial committee 
meetings believed that these sessions could offer forums for the profitable inter- 
change of views between employers and workers of different nations. But, 
they maintained, some changes needed to be made. Probably the most construc- 
tive change, in the opinion of these spokesmen, would be to place all industrial 
committees on a temporary basis. If such were the case, a committee would be 
appointed by ILO to look into a certain question and it would automatically be 
dissolved upon completion of its assigned task. 

A general exception to the opposition to industrial committees was expressed 
in the case of the Joint Maritime Commission; and a delegate to the Textile Com- 
mittee regarded his participation as profitable. Most delegates, employer and 
worker alike, who had attended Maritime Conferences and meetings of the 
Commission, viewed their experiences as beneficial. For one thing, most dele- 
gates to these sessions are experts in the shipping field. In addition, the role of 
government is limited in ILO’s maritime work. This provides greater oppor- 
tunity for the active participants in the shipping industry—shipowners and 
seamen—to work out their own problems. 

Also, there can be little doubt that maritime affairs fall squarely in the inter- 
national sphere. ‘Thus, the argument that ILO acts are international “legisla- 
tion” interfering with strictly local issues has especially little bearing in this 
case. This feeling was reflected in the comments of a number of the spokesmen 
appearing before this Advisory Committee. Probably because of the maritime 
industry’s international flavor, conventions dealing with this topic have enjoyed 
some success in the United States. 

From a dollars-and-cents point of view, American-flag shipowners appear to 
recognize the competitive value of maintaining working standards at a world- 
wide minimum. Thus, foreign flags which have been using subpar labor costs 
as a means of gaining a competitive advantage will find these costs forced more 
closely into line with those of lines from other countries. American seafaring 
unions are especially appreciative of this effect on global wages, 


APPENDIX A 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES RESOLUTION, JANUARY 28, 1956 


Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of the United States reaffirms its belief 
in the fundamental objectives of the original constitution of the International 
Labor Organization which were: 

“Universal and lasting peace can be established only 
social justice. 

“Conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship, and privation 
to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the peace and 
harmony of the world are imperiled.” 

Whereas, since 1934 we have cooperated and participated in the efforts of the 
International Labor Organization to effectuate these principles ; 

Whereas, our participation has convinced us that the 
Organization is not accomplishing these ob 


if it is based upon 


International Labor 
ctives, but instead has shown that: 
(1) The activities of the International Labor Organization have gone 
far afield from the original concept of the achievement of social justice 
within the field of labor-management relations: 

2) There has been undue interference with the internal affairs of nations, 
beyond the proper scope of international agreement : 

(3) The International Labor Organization is being used as a propaganda 
forum for statism and socialism: 

(4) The technical assistance program has been subverted to the distribu- 
tion of statist and socialist ideologies and propaganda: 
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(5) The tripartite system of representation by government, employer, 
and worker delegates is a failure; 

(6) The entry of the Soviet Union and its satellites into the International 
Labor Organization has made a mockery of free and independent employer 
and worker representation ; 

(7) By and large the staff of the International Labor Organization is 
nonobjective and dangerously devoted to the accomplishment of statist and 
socialist ideologies: 

(8) The proper functions of the International Labor Organization are now 
or could be performed by various other agencies now in existence; 

Therefore, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is convinced that 
continued support of the International Labor Organization by the taxpayers and 
by the Government of the United States should be questioned seriously at this 
time, and recommends: 

(1) That the Executive Department should reexamine the activities of the 
International Labor Organization: 

(2) That there should be an immediate and thorough congressional inves- 
tigation of the activities and structure of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, to determine whether the United States should continue its support 
of and participation in this Organization ; 

(3) That, pending such investigation and subsequent decision, the United 
States should not increase its financial support or participation: and 

(4) Pending this investigation and decision, at the request of representa- 
tives of the United States Government, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will again participate in the nomination of employer 
delegations to the International Labor Organization for the year 1956. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS RESOLUTION, FEBRUARY 9, 1956 


A careful and objective review of the structure and activities of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization raises serious doubts as to whether it is a constructive 
and useful international agency and as to whether the United States Govern- 
ment should continue to participate as a member of the International Labor 
Organization. 

The International Labor Organization has adopted international instruments 
which, if ratified, would regulate the internal affairs of member nations. 

Moreover, recent intensification of Communist activities in the International 
Labor Organization has tended to undermine the constitutional intent of the 
Organization and by that device to change the very purpose and structure. 

Consequently, the National Association of Manufacturers recommends that: 

1. The executive department should reexamine the activities of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization; 

2. There should be an immediate and thorough congressional investigation 
of the activities and structure of the International Labor Organization to de- 
termine whether the United States should continue its support of and par- 
ticipation in this Organization. 

5. Pending such investigation and subsequent decision, the United States 
should not increase its financial support or participation. 

The National Association of Manufacturers agrees, at the request of the United 
States Government, to participate in the nomination of employer delegations to 
the International Labor Organization for the year 1956. If no change for the 
better in the activities and structure of the International Labor Organization is 
effected in the course of the 1956 sessions, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers will withhold its participation in the nomination of members for the 
1957 delegation. 


APPENDIx B 


The following individuals appeared before the Committee: 


EMPLOYERS 
Vincent P. Ahearn, employer delegate, Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee (1949) 


William B. Barton, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1947-53 ) 


Robert C. Bassett, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1953) 


John S. Coleman, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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Virgil B. Day, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1956) 

Austin Foster, Socony Mobile Oil Co. 

Carroll E. French, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1948, 1951) 

Hugh Gallagher, employer delegate, Inland Transport Committee (1954) 

William L. McGrath, employer delegate, Governing Body (1953 to date); em- 
ployer delegate, International Labor Conference (1954-55); adviser, employer 
delegation, International Labor Conference (1949-52) 

Allen D. Marshall, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1951) 

Kenneth R. Miller, National Association of Manufacturers 

G. Gordon Mitchell, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Con- 
ference (1956) 

Hubert F. O’Brien, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1955) 

Milton M. Olander, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1946-48, 1953-54) 

Sybil S. Patterson, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1954-55) 

Maitland S. Pennington, employer delegate, Joint Maritime Commission (1945 
to date) ; employer delegate, International Labor Conference (1946) : adviser, 
employer delegation, International Labor Conference (1948) 

H. Ladd Plumley, Joint National Association of Manufacturers-United States 
Chamber of Commerce International Labor Organization Policy Committee 

John Quilty, employer delegate, Petroleum Committee (1948 to date) 

Carl E. Schneider, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1956) 

Charles FE. Shaw, employer delegate, Governing Body (1952-53) ; substitute em- 
ployer delegate, Governing Body (1948-51) ; employer delegate, International 
Labor Conference (1953); adviser, employer delegation, International Labor 
Conference (1946-52) 

Charles H. Smith, Jr., employer delegate, International Labor Conference (1956) ; 
adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference (1953) 

John A. Stevens, employer delegate, Iron and Steel Committee (1954) 

Leo Teplow, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference (1947, 
1949) 

Frank H. Terrell, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1955-56) 

William Van Meter, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1953—46 ) 

William H. Winans, adviser, employer delegation, International Labor Con- 
ference (1955) 

J. D. Zellerbach, employer delegate, Governing Body (1946-49) : employer dele- 
gate, International Labor Conference (1946-48) 


EMPLOYEES 


Herbert Brand, Seafarers International Union 

George P. Delaney, employee delegate, Governing Body (1948 to date) ; employee 
delegate, International Labor Conference (1949-56) 

Paul K. Reed, adviser, employee delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1952) ; employee delegate, Coal Mines Committee (1956) 

George J. Richardson, adviser, employee delegation, International Labor Con- 
ference (1952, 1956) 

Morris Weisberger, adviser, employee delegation, International Labor Conference 
(1946) 

GOVERN MENT 


Francis O. Wileox, Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs, 
Department of State 

Harold C. McClellan, Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, Department 
of Commerce 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary, Department of Labor 

Thomas D. Bowie, Department of State 

Howard Jenkins, Jr., Department of Labor 

John Lawyer, Department of Labor 
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Otis Mulliken, Department of State 

Edward Persons, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
B. Allen Rowland, Department of Commerce 

David W. Wainhouse, Department of State 

Leo R. Werts, Department of Labor 

Arnold Zempel, Department of Labor 

Augustine B. Kelley, Member of Congress 


OTHER 
David L. Cole, lawyer 
Carter Goodrich, Columbia University 
James T. Shotwell, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Burton A. Zorn, lawyer 
In addition, some of the above individuals submitted supplementary or ex- 
planatory statements to the Committee: 


William B. Barton Charles E. Shaw 
William L. McGrath James T. Shotwell 
Allen D. Marshall William H. Winans 


The Committee also solicited or received the views on specific points of in- 
dividuals who did not appear before the Committee : 
Arthur Fisher, Library of Congress 
C. D. Jackson, Time Magazine, Inc. 
Grayson L. Kirk, Columbia University 
Charles P. McCormick, employer delegate, Governing Body (1950-51) ; employer 
delegate, International Labor Conference (1949-52) 
Philip D. Reed, General Electric Co. 
Charles H. Towers, National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters 
Vincent T. Wasilewski, National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters 
Henry M. Wriston, The American Assembly 
In addition members of the Committee informally consulted with a number of 
other individuals concerned with the general area of activity of the International 
Labor Organization : 
Van Cleveland, Committee for Economic Development 
Gardner Cowles, Des Moines Register & Tribune and Cowles Magazines 
Lincoln Gordon, Harvard Business School 
H. J. Heinz II, H. J. Heinz Co. 
Gardiner Means, Committee for Economic Development 
Ted Schultz, Committee for Economic Development 
Herbert Stein, Commitee for Economic Development 


[Press release of Department of State, Department of Commerce, and Department of Labor] 


MEASURES To BE TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR 
To IMPROVE UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE ILO 


FEBRUARY 28, 1957. 
I. Introduction 

As part of a general review of United States participation in the International 
Labor Organization, the United States Departments of State, Commerce, and 
Labor have studied the conclusions and recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Joseph BE. Johnson, president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Mr. Johnson’s Committee was asked by the three Fed- 
eral departments to study the effect of activities and functions of the ILO in 
terms of United States national interest, including domestic and foreign policy 
aspects. This request was stimulated by questions raised by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The insight and objectivity of the Advisory Committee’s report reflects an 
exhaustive effort to gather and analyze the viewpoints of many groups. Repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, the Government, and the general public were 
interviewed in great numbers. The testimony of each group has contributed 
depth and scope to the final report, a thoughtful and thoroughgoing document 
which has added much to the Government’s review of the problem. 

Although the three deparments do not necessarily accept all of the Advisory 
Committee’s conclusions and recommendations, they do consider the report a 
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valuable source of information and thought on the question of United States 
participation in the ILO. It is hoped that the report will receive the widest pos- 
sible circulation so that it may serve to inform the public of the activities of the 
ILO. 

The measures which the three departments propose to implement take cogni- 
zance of most of the recommendations of the Advisory Committee. Some are left 
for further study. 


IT, Basic considerations 


Proposals for improving United States participation in the ILO are based on the 
following considerations: 

1. Participation in the ILO contributes to friendship, cooperation, and under- 
standing between the United States and other nations, 

2. The ILO is a valuable forum in which to explain the free processes of 
United States political, economic, and social systems and the benefits that these 
systems have brought to workers and employers; and to demonstrate on a factual 
basis the falsity of Communist claims to represent the true interest of free 
workers and to encourage adherence of free workers to democratic concepts and 
institutions. Discussion of American methods may stimulate other nations to 
consider them as a possible means with which to deal with their own problems. 

8. The ILO can contribute to an orderly and appropriate solution of social 
and economic problems in many nations where there are surging demands for 
alleviation of these problems. 

4. In brief, the ILO is principally an important means of furthering United 
States foreign policy objectives, which seek—in essence—the preservation of 
peace. 

III. Specific measures to be taken 

1. The United States will continue its participation and take greater advantage 
of the opportunities afforded by participating in the ILO to further our foreign 
policy objectives. 

2. The United States Government will, in consultation with employers and 
workers, review its existing objectives for participation in the ILO. This will 
include clarification and elaboration of the role of United States participation 
in the ILO in furthering United States foreign policy objectives. 

3. The State Department will continue to exercise primary responsibility for 
foreign policy issues in the ILO. In determining such policy the State Depart- 
ment will consult with the Departments of Commerce and Labor and with other 
appropriate Federal agencies. (This procedure was set forth about a year ago in 
an outline of responsibilities agreed upon by all three departments.) 

4. The three departments will increase and improve consultation with United 
States workers and employers with a view to making overall United States 
activity in the ILO more effective in achieving United States objectives. Two 
new committees, the Worker Advisory Committee and the Employer Advisory 
Committee, will be established to work with the three departments on ILO 
problems. The National Association of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce will be asked to designate members of the employer 
group and the AFL-CIO to name members of the worker group. These com- 
mittees will meet jointly when appropriate. 

In addition to consulting on objectives, policies, activities, and on other mat- 
ters as they may arise the Government will, in consultation with the workers and 
employers, continue to develop materials in respect to questionnaires and for 
other purposes in such a manner as to reflect accurately conditions in the United 
States, making them understandable to workers, employers, and governments 
whose social and economic systems are different from ours. The Government will 
also consult with employers and workers concerning such matters as ILO proce- 
dures, industrial committees, ete. 

5. To contribute further to the effectiveness of United States representation 
the United States Government will endeavor to provide for a continuity of 
representation at ILO meetings. Government specialists on political and tech- 
nical aspects of the agenda, included in the Conference delegations, will be avail- 
able to non-Government as well as Government delegates. The Government will 
provide an opportunity for worker, employer, and Government representatives 
to compare the basic elements of United States and other social, economic, and 
political systems, so that United States delegates may present their Nation’s 
case most effectively. 
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The Government will continue to provide representation at Geneva to follow 
ILO developments, 

6. The departments will arrange for Government and non-Government dele- 
gates and advisers to become better acquainted with the special technical and 
foreign policy aspects of issues before the ILO, particularly those before the 
Conference and the Governing Body, and to become informed on procedures and 
techniques of negotiation in international bodies. 

7. The Government will propose and support actions which it believes will 
bring about practical improvements in working and living conditions more effec- 
tively than formal international instruments and agreements. These actions 
would include increased technical services and assistance by the ILO to nations 
which require such aid; increased research and the publication of authoritative 
studies on labor problems; increased emphasis on exchange of experience and 
discussion of authoritative materials on labor problems and related subjects; 
and the preparation of an adequate record of discussions which would be avail- 
able to interested governments, employers and workers. 

The Government will urge also that any international instruments give maxi- 
mum emphasis to voluntary actions by labor and management: and a minimum 
role to governments. In addition, emphasis will be placed upon programs con- 
tributing to the development of concepts and management skills which enhance 
the dignity and uphold the value of the individual in industrial and agricultural 
enterprise. 

8. The United States Government will make every effort to assist and promote 
public understanding of the purposes, objectives, and activities of the ILO. 

9. The Government will continue its efforts to encourage well-qualified United 
States citizens to accept positions at all levels in the ILO. It will maintain an 
active concern with the organization, staff, and operations of the ILO and will 
remain alert to deficiencies in any phase of its activities. 





[Press release of Department of State, Department of Commerce, and Department of Labor] 
ADvIsoRY COMMITTEES ON ILO ESTABLISHED 


May 23, 1957. 

WasuHineton, D. C.—Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell announced that the 
Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor have established two advisory com- 
mittees on United States participation in the ILO, a Worker Advisory Committee 
and an Employer Advisory Committee. The members of these two committees 
were designated by the AFL-CIO and the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the chamber of commerce, respectively. 

The 3 departments have determined that 1 of the measures to be taken 
to improve United States participation in the ILO is to increase consultation be- 
tween the Government and employer and worker representatives. The com- 
mittees are to advise the three departments on all aspects of United States par- 
ticipation in the ILO. 

Meetings of the committees will be scheduled after the close of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference being held in Geneva June 5 to June 29. 

Committee members are: 

Worker Advisory Committee: George P. Delaney, international representa- 
tive, AFL-CIO; George Brown, director, and Michael Ross, assistant director, of 
the Department of international affairs, AFL-CIO; Stanley Ruttenberg, director, 
department of research, AFL-CIO; and Andrew J. Biemiller, director, depart- 
ment of legislation, AFL-CIO. 

Employer Advisory Committee: Cola G. Parker, director, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis.; Raymond H. Nichols, editor and publisher, the Vernon 
Daily Record, Vernon, Tex.; Mrs. Sybyl Patterson, associate director, industrial 
relations division, National Association of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y.; 
H. Ladd Plumley, president, State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass. ; 
John P. Roche, president, Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; William G. Van- 
Meter, labor relations and legal department, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.; and W. H. Winans, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1957. 
Hon. THEODORE F’. GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached is a brief statement setting forth the views 
of this association regarding Senate Joint Resolution 73, now pending before 
your committee. This association has followed the activities of the ILO over a 
long period of time and has in fact participated to some extent in the selection of 
employer delegates to their various meetings. 

The attached statement is a reflection of the views we have heretofore ex- 
pressed to your committee and result from extended and serious consideration 
of the International Labor Organization by our own industrial relations com- 
mittee. 

I would appreciate it very much if these views could be incorporated in the 
record of the hearings just concluded by your committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ernest G. Swicert, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS ON SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 73, RELATING 10 FUNDS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
LION, JUNE 19, 1957 


The National Association of Manufacturers again welcomes an opportunity 
to present its views regarding the International Labor Organization and the 
problems relating thereto which concern United States employers. 

As of March 15, 1956, the National Association of Manufacturers filed with 
the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives a detailed statement setting 
forth the association’s position. That statement contained considerable detail in 
respect to the history of United States participation in the International Labor 
Organization and other matters hearing on the participation by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers represent- 
ing United States employers. It would therefore appear to be necessary at this 
time only to summarize the current position of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 

The reasons which caused the NAM, as well as the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, to participate were: 

(1) a sincere desire to make a realistic and practical contribution to the 
improvement of working conditions and living standards of workers in other 
nations ; 

(2) a conviction that, by active participation, United States employers 
could temper and make more workable the unrealistic and socialistically 
oriented provisions of ILO instruments; and 

(3) a belief that ILO members could benefit from observing at first hand 
the advantages and achievements of the United States free competitive enter- 
prise system and the role that freedom of action and “voluntarism” play 
in our dynamic society. 

The NAM has now had 10 years of experience working with the ILO, and the 
United States employer delegation is again engaged in ILO proceedings in Ge- 
neva. It is impossible, of course, at this time to appraise the progress or results 
achieved at the 1957 ILO Conference. However, a careful and sober review of 
ILO operations in the past has raised serious doubts in the NAM as to whether 
the ILO is in fact a constructive and useful international agency ; whether the 
methods it uses to accomplish its objectives are sound: or whether they will, 
instead, defeat rather than promote the improvement of living standards of the 
workers of the world. 

A few of the reasons more fully stated in the March 15, 1956, statement can be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The significance and effect of ILO conventions.—The convention proce- 
dure is an attempt to secure the adoption by member nations of binding inter- 
national obligations for the purpose of setting standards to govern the internal, 
domestic, social, and economic relationships of a country. However, past ex- 
perience has indicated that many proposed or adopted conventions tend to divert 
attention from the basic problem of seeking to increase the production of goods 
and services as the only real hope for the improvement of living standards. In 
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spite of the failure of a number of ILO member nations to ratify conventions 
adopted to date, the National Association of Manufacturers has noted with in- 
creasing concern the tendency of the ILO to press for the adoption of conventions 
which, if ratified by the Senate of the United States, would take on the full force 
of international treaties. Such conventions are in principle opposed to the prin- 
ciple of representative government and the United States Government should not 
be a party to this procedure. 

(2) ILO industry committees.—It is the conviction of the NAM that the ten- 
dency in the ILO to use the industry committees as a basis for industrywide and 
international collective bargaining is not consistent with the fundamental pur- 
poses of ILO nor with the reasons which prompted the NAM originally to partici- 
pate. 

The NAM believes that these practices nullify the value that industry com- 
mittee conferences would otherwise have if, instead of exerting committee ef- 
forts toward the adoption of resolutions and conclusions, the committees were 
to be used as forums for free and open discussion of problems common to each 
industry represented. Moreover, one extremely dangerous aspect of industry 
committee meetings is the practice of dealing with subjects which go far beyond 
the competence of the ILO. 

(3) ILO staff—The impartial objectivity which is so necessary to appropriate 
factfinding on the part of the ILO staff is all too frequently not apparent. In 
too many cases materials and reports prepared favor the concept of government 
control and legislation as the method for achieving higher standards of living 
as against free and voluntary action. 

(4) Communist so-called employer delegates.—The NAM has opposed the seat- 
ing of so-called employer delegates from the Communist countries as bona fide 
employers. The basic ILO tenet is that employer delegates and delegations 
are supposed to represent free associations of free employers ; since there are no 
such entities in the Communist countries, these so-called employers should be re- 
jected and not seated in the Conference. The Soviet Union regards the ILO as 
important in the Soviet scheme of things for the purposes of wooing trade union- 
ists from all over the world, to influence nations which are neutral in the battle 
of ideologies and to embarrass the United States and other countries that stand 
as spokesmen for freedom and the sanctity of the individual. The practice of 
seating such representatives as delegates or deputies therefore violates three 
basic ILO principles, namely (1) the principle of tripartitism, (2) the principle 
of freedom of association, and (3) the principle of confining ILO activities to 
labor-management matters. 

On February 9, 1956, the NAM board of directors adopted a resolution regard- 
ing NAM’s future participation in the ILO. In that resolution, set forth in full 
in the March 15, 1956, statement, the NAM recommended (in substance) : 

(1) that the executive department should reexamine the activities of the 
ILO; 

(2) that there should be an immediate and thorough congressional inves- 
tigation of the activities and structure of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to determine whether the United States should continue its support of 
and participation in this Organization ; 

(3) that, pending such investigation and subsequent decision, the United 
States should not increase its financial support or participation. 

(In this last connection it is significant that in 1956, when the Senate consid- 
ered a resolution similar to that before your committee at this time, an amend- 
ment was adopted restricting any increase in the United States contribution to 
the ILO so long as Communist-dominated countries vote at international labor 
conferences. ) 

It should be emphasized that maintenance of the present amount of contribu- 
tion by the United States will reduce the percentage of the total ILO budget so 
contributed. We can find no justification for the currently large proportion of 
the total cost which the United States is called upon to bear. 

Since the adoption of the resolution summarized above there has been an ex- 
ecutive department study. There has been no congressional investigation of the 
nature recommended in item 2 above. Therefore, on February 7, 1957, the board 
of directors of the NAM adopted a resolution which is attached hereto. 

Furthermore, we note from a news report in the New York Times of June 16, 
1957, that the Director General of the ILO is “scheduled to submit a report to 
the governing body on how to accommodate representatives of Communist indus- 
tries and unions in the agency’s tripartite organization of theoretically inde- 
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pendent delegates from governments, employer associations and labor.’ Surely, 
pending analysis of this report, it would be unwise to commit the United States 
to any additional contribution, 


RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
(Adopted by the NAM board of directors, February 7, 1957) 


The National Association of Manufacturers agrees at the request of the United 
States Government to participate in the nomination of employer delegations for 
the year 1957, with the clear recommendation that the decision with respect to 
continued participation after 1957 will be predicated upon— 

The congressional investigation ; 

The nature and extent of the implementation by the United States Gov- 
ernment of the basic principles it has already formulated as representing 
this Nation's goals and objectives for United States participation in the 
ILO; and 

The actions taken by the United States Government in bringing about a 
more effective leadership in the ILO in promoting and fostering a better 
understanding of the concepts of freedom and private enterprise as the real 
basis for raising standards of living throughout the world. 


DeErTrRoiT, Micu., May 11, 1957. 
Hon. THEODORE F’. GREEN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR GREEN: On behalf of the United Automobile Workers Union I 
should like to assure you of our fullest support for your joint resolution to raise 
the statutory limit on the United States contribution to the International Labor 
Organization from $1,750,000 to $3 million. 

The ILO has been an important force for promoting through voluntary co- 
operation the improvement of working conditions and living standards through- 
out the world. Through its conferences, conventions, and recommendations, the 
ILO has been instrumental in promoting the growth of an economic environment 
which permits the development of the democratic way of life. 

The importance of such an international agency is highlighted by the privation 
and misery that still exist in the world from which communism derives much of 
its power. Continued support of ILO standards will do much to reduce unfair 
international competitive advantages stemming from substandard labor condi- 
tions in some areas. 

Increasing the ceiling for United States support to the ILO in accordance with 
your resolution would make it possible for the ILO to expand its notable program 
of services which encompass such diverse yet related problems as the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, workers’ education, human rights, improvement of employ- 
ment services, vocational training and guidance, raising labor productivity, and 
migration as well as dealing with wages, hours, and working conditions. 

Please be assured of the complete support of the UAW and its 1,500,000 members 
for your most excellent resolution. Expanded ILO activity is an important facet 
of the world’s struggle for human freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America-UAW. 


Onto STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 26, 1957. 
Hon. THEopoRE F. GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GREEN. On behalf of the 500.000 members of the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor, I respectfully urge you and your distinguished colleagues of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to support Senate Joint Resolution 73, 
which has been referred for their consideration. 
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Our federation, by convention action, has repeatedly affirmed its position in 
support of legislation designed to accelerate this Government’s participation in 
the important task of the International Labor Organization to improve the 
economic and social conditions of workers throughout the world. 

Respectfully yours, 


MICHAEL J. LYDEN, President. 


OFFICE EMPLOYES INTERNATIONAL UNION, AFL-CIO, 
New York, N. Y., March 27, 1957. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I would like to take this opportunity to urge favorable consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution 73 to amend Public Law 843. 

It is the belief of our international union that it is of the utmost importance 
the United States maintain its position in the ILO. Our union pledges is com- 
plete support to the ILO in its efforts to improve the economic and social stand- 
ards of the millions who now live in poverty throughout the world. 

Very truly yours, 


Howarp CouGHuin, President. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17, 1957. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GREEN: I am extremely interested in the measure now pending 
before Congress to provide financial support for the work of the International 
Labor Organization. This organization is performing an essential service which 
I believe is of great benefit to the women of America and of the world. As I am 
unable to appear in person before the committee, I have prepared the attached 
statement which I would like to have made a part of the record. I urge favorabie 
consideration of this measure by the committee and the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARY ANDERSON. 


STATEMENT IN 





SUPPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Mary Anderson. I 
live at 528 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. I would like to express my inter- 
est in continued United States support of the International Labor Organization. 

As some of you may know, I was the Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor for almost 25 years, from the time that 
Bureau was established in 1920, until 1944. In my years in the Women's Bureau 
I had close association with the ILO and I participated in Labor Department 
programs designed to assist the ILO in its work of advancing the welfare of 
women workers. 

Since the turn of the century, we have seen many improvements in working 
conditions in the United States. The progress we have made in this area has 
placed the United States in the acknowledged position of world leader. Through 
our active participation in the ILO we have been able to share our knowledge 
and standards with other nations. This has resulted in the raising of the stand- 
ard of living of many peoples and in the spread of democracy. 

The participation of the United States in all phases of the work of the FLO 
has done much to further women’s economic opportunities throughout the world. 
Our freedom of association, our technical knowledge, our freedom of speech and 
the press, and our good labor standards are goals which other nations of the world 
are inspired to work for and attain for their own workers. Dissemination of in- 
formation on the principles by which American labor lives and works is an effec- 
tive means of combating world influences which are at variance with democratic 
principles. 

The changing world picture has accentuated the importance of women’s con- 
tribution to the national economy. In practically every nation, goods which were 
formerly produced by women in the home have been or are being removed to the 
factory and the shop. Industrialization necessarily requires the services of more 
workers, both men and women. In view of the increase in the number of women 
in the labor market and their importance to the economies of their respective 
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countries, it is essential that the ILO carry forward its program to improve the 
working conditions and productivity of women workers. 

For these reasons I urge that the Congress continue its support of the ILO to the 
fullest extent possible. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington D. C., April 22, 1957. 
SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GREEN: We in National Farmers Union feel that we have 
much in common with working people. Labor as a group buys the great bulk 
of the produce of farmers, both food and fiber. Farmers, known for their ever- 
expanding needs for the produce of working people, are among the best cus- 
tomers of labor. This is just as true internationally as it is from our own 
domestic standpoint. 

Two of the specialized agencies of the United Nations have been established to 
help solve some of the problems of farmers and labor on an international basis. 
These are the Food and Agriculture Organization and the International Labor 
Organization. Being a strong supporter of the United Nations, we have an in- 
terest in all of the specialized agencies. It is out of this interest that we urge 
approval of Senate Joint Resolution 73 to amend Public Law 843. The purpose 
of the resolution is to increase the ceiling on the annual contribution of the 
United States to the International Labor Organization. 

The need for favorable action on Senate Joint Resolution 73 developed out 
of the increase in the budget of the International Labor Conference. If we are 
to assume 25 percent of the budget, a United States contribution of $1,904,427 is 
required. This is about $150,000 above the present statutory limitation of 
$1,750,000. For 1957 a United States contribution of only $1,792,117 is re- 
auired, as we understand the situation. However, this is about $42,000 more 
than the statutory limitation. 

It is evident that the International Labor Organization budget will be increas- 
ing in subsequent years. This is natural as the organization expands its serv- 
ices. We expect this to be true of the Food and Agriculture Organization as well 
as of other specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

The functions of the specialized agencies are becoming more important as 
communication and transportation progress makes its impact upon the free 
and democratic nations of the world. There is ample justification, in our 
opinion, for action by Congress to make possible full United States participation 
in these agencies. 

Percentagewise the United States makes a greater contribution than other 
nations who are members of the Internation Labor Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, but we do not contribute as much on a per capita 
basis as many other nations. There are, for example, about a dozen other 
countries which contribute more per capita to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion than does the United States. Our contribution is about 1 
of our citizens. 

We do not think that by increasing the ceiling on the United States contribu- 
tion to ILO that there is any lessening of congressional check on our contribution 
in subsequent years. The process by which appropriations are made each year 
by the Congress provides ample review of our contribution. 

We respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the hearing on 
Senate Joint Resolution 73. 

Again we urge that Senate Joint Resolution 73 be approved. 

Sincerely, 


eent for each 


JAMES G. Patron, President. 
MaApIson, Wis., March 28, 1957. 
THEODORE F. GREEN, 

Chairman Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support Senate joint resolution 73 in order that valuable work of 
ILO in improving economic and social conditions of workers throughout the 
world can be continued. 

ARNOLD S. ZANDER, 
International President, American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 


re 
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New York, N. Y., March 29, 1957. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and Canada, I respectfully 
request the favorable consideration by your committee of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 73. Regards. 

RIcHARD F. WALSH, 
International President. 


AKRON, OnT0, April 4, 1957. 
SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Senate Ofie Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As one interested in the economic and social conditions of workers throughout 
the world and interested in the cause of peace, I strongly urge that you support 
Senate joint resolution No. 73 as one means of enabling the International Labor 
Organization to play an effective part in the achievement of such objectives. 

L. 8S. BUCKMASTER, 
General President, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic Workers 
- of America. 


New York, N. Y., March 20, 1957. 
Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In the name of the officers and members of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters with divisions throughout the United States and Canada, I want to 
request and urge favorable consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 73, inas- 
much as we consider participation by the United States in the International 
Labor Organization of basic and far-reaching significance and value to our 
country in advancing the cause of a democratic way of life. 

A. Pure RANDOLPH, 
International President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


Boston, Mass., March 25, 1957. 
Senator FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urge that you support Senate Joint Resolution 73. We feel that this resolu- 
tion is necessary if the ILO is to continue its important work in improving the 
economic and social conditions of workers throughout the world. 

J. Wrin1amM Berancer, President, 
SALVATORE CAMELIO, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Massachusetts State CIO Council. 


San FRANcrIscO, Catir., April 10, 1957. 

Senator THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the California State Federation of Labor representing more than 
1,300,000 trade unionists, urge your support of Senate Joint Resolution 73, 
providing for desperately needed funds for International Labor Organization. 

The ILO is one of world labor’s great bulwarks against international communism. 
Your help needed. 
©. J. Haaeerry, 
Secretary-lTreagurer, California State Federation of Labor. 


CINCINNATI, OH10, March 26, 1957. 


Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I urge on behalf of the more than 300,000 members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks that your committee give favorable consideration to Senate 
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Joint Resolution 73, to increase the existing ceiling of the United States contri- 
bution to the ILO from $1,750,000 to $3 million. 


GEO. M. HARRISON, 
Grand President. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. THEODORE GREEN, 


Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Urge your committee support Senate Joint Resolution 73. We who work in 
the international field know the valuable role which ILO plays in improving the 
economic and social conditions of workers throughout the world. We urge 
every possible support for ILO. 

O. A. KNIGHT, 
President, Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers 
International Union AFL-CIO. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, March 26, 1957. 
Senator THEODORE S. GREEN, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I am sending this wire to you requesting your support to the Joint Resolution 
No. 73 pertaining to the International Labor Organization which we consider 
as most valuable to the people in this country. We believe that this Organiza- 
tion has been of great help in curtailing the activities of communism both in 
this country and in foreign countries and we would like to see this Organization 
continued as in the past and we would be very much pleased if you would lend 
your support to same, 

With kindest regards. 

CHESTER A. SAMPLE, 
President, International Molders and Foundry Workers Union, 


The CHatrman. There are five witnesses—that is, all of those who 
have asked to be heard—scheduled for this morning. 

In order that the committee may hear them all, I will ask each to 
be brief, limiting his oral presentation to 15 minutes, with the under- 
standing that the more extensive statements may be filed for the record. 

The first witness is Mr. William McGrath, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. McGrath is with Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and is a former ILO delegate who now represents here the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. McGrath? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McGRATH, WILLIAMSON HEATER C0O., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, REPRESENTING THE UNITED STATES CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. McGraru. Good morning, gentlemen. 

If you will permit me to confine my remarks so far as my oral state- 
ment is concerned to my testimony, I am quite sure that I can get 
through this within the prescribed time. 

The CuatrmMan, Will that include possible questions ? 

Mr. McGrarn. It would be a little difficult, depending upon the 
questions, sir, but I am going to do my best. 

The CuatrMan. We reserve the right to ask questions. 

Mr. MoGraru. Indeed you have that right and I did not mean to 
infer anything to the contrary, sir. 
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My name is William McGrath, and I am president of the William- 
son Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you today on 
behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to present 
the views of the national chamber on Senate Joint Resolution 73. 

The national chamber is a federation of business organizations com- 
posed of 3,200 Chambers of Commerce, trade, and professional asso 
ciations, with an underlying membership of 214 million business and 
professional men and women. 

As the nominee of the national chamber and of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, I served as an adviser to the employer 
delegate from the United States to the 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 In- 
ternational Labor Conferences, and as the employer delegate to the 
1954 and 1955 conferences. 

In addition, I was elected an employer member of the ILO Govern- 
ing Body in June 1954, for a 5-year term. My term expired at the end 
of May. 

At the present time, I am a member of the national chamber’s com- 
mittee on labor relations, and a member of the joint chamber-NAM 
committee on the International Labor Organization. 


OPPOSITION TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 


I appear here today in opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 75, 
which proposes to increase the amount that the United States may 
contribute to the International Labor Organization from $1,750,000 
to $3 million. 

The current $1,750,000 ceiling was imposed by Public Law 845, 
80th Congress, and amended by Public Law 806, 81st Congress. 

The basis for the opposition of the national chamber to this legisla- 
tion stems from action by the chamber’s board of directors taken in 
January 1956 and in January 1957. 


1956 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTION 


In January 1956, the chamber’s board of directors, in acting on a 
recommendation I had made that the chamber withdraw from further 
participation in ILO, adopted a resolution, a copy of which is attached 
to this statement. 

The resolution first outlines the basis upon which the International 
Labor Organization was originally conceived and how, since 1934, 
the chamber had participated in its activities. 

The resolution then specifies how the International Labor Organi- 
zation has departed from its originally conceived purpose of achieving 
social justice in the field of labor-management relations. The resolu- 
tion lists eight points which encompass areas in which the chamber 
believes that the ILO has departed from this purpose. 

The resolution concludes with a recommendation that the executive 
branch of Government reexamine the activities of the ILO; that the 
Congress investigate the activities and structure of the International 
Labor Organization with a view to determining whether or not the 
United States should continue to participate in or support the ILO; 
that there should be no additional financial support of the ILO pend- 
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ing such investigation and decision; and that for the year 1956, pend- 
ing the result of the investigation and decision, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States would again nominate employer delega- 
tions to the International Labor Organization. 


1957 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTION 


In January 1957, the board of directors of the national chamber 
again examined the question of continued United States partic ipation. 
At that time, the board adopted another resolution on United States 
employer participation, and in addition, approved a set of guiding 
principles for continued part icipation. 

This resolution and the guiding principles are likewise attached 
to this statement. 

It is to be noted that paragr: iph 5 of the guiding principles speeif- 
ically refers to financial contributions. It states that Congress should 
continue in effect present limitations on contributions to ILO’s budget 
on the part of the United States. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION AND UNITED STATES VOTING STRENGTH 
IN ILO 


At the same time the chamber feels that the United States contribu- 
tion to ILO is unreasonably and unfairly out of proportion to its 
voting strength. There surely is something basically wrong with the 
requirement that the U nited States contribute one-fourth of the 
budget, whereas it is allowed only one seventy-eighth of the voting 
strength. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. McGrath, is there something wrong with 
the U. N. where we pay 3314 percent and have one eighty- first of the 
voting strength / 

Mr. McGrarn. I think there is; yes, sir. 

I think the same thing applies there that applies here. 

I wish to address myself to the provisions of the resolutions and 
guiding principles that relate to financial support by the United 
States tothe ILO. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt there? 

Mr. MeGrath, do you think that voting strength in an international 
organization should be based on a financial contribution of each 
country / 

Mr. McGrarnu. I think if we are members of an organization, our 
financial contribution should be in line with the amount of representa- 
tion that we have in that organization. 

Russia enjoys—the Communist countries enjoy—such privileges 
beyond ours. 

Senator Mansrie.tp. Mr. Chairman, I think the record ought to be 
made clear there. I don’t think that is a correct statement of fact. 
As I recall it—I happened to be a delegate to the United Nations in 
1951—at that time we were contributing somewhere around 40 per- 
cent and the Soviet Union was contributing around 9 percent. Because 
of the fact that we wanted our amount reduced, we insisted that theirs 
be increased and it was increased to about 13 or 14 percent at that 
time, as I recollect. 

93454—57——6 
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The Cuarrman. You are right, and, furthermore, our percentage 
contribution to the ILO is not as great as it is to the United Nations. 

Senator Mansrietp. Our contribution is probably the smallest, I 
would say—I may be wrong on this—that we make to any of the major 
subsidiary agencies, that is, the WHO, the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Fund and so forth. Our contribution to United Nations 
technical assistance is to be 45 percent this year and in 2 or 3 years’ 
time it will get down to 3314 percent. 

Senator Arcen. I would not want to see this theory carried so far 
that when you come to an election day in this country, the voting 
strength of an individual would be based upon his financial rating. 

Mr. McGraru. I think I can clear up these statements of Senator 
Mansfield and Senator Aiken as I move along here, with your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrHarrMan. Suppose you proceed and then we will ask you 
further questions at the end of your statement. 

Mr. McGrarn. Very good, sir. 

I think that I will be able to answer Senator Mansfield’s questions. 

Senator Mansrrexp. I will withhold any questions until he gets 
through, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. McGrath. 

Mr. McGraru. I think my statement will clear up a great part of it. 

The Crarman. Let’s go on, please. 


NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN 
THE ILO 


Mr. McGrarn. There are four basic reasons for our objections to 
the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 73. 

First, we believe that the entire issue of United States participation 
in ILO merits comprehensive congressional review and study, and 
that until such a review is made, no increased financial obligation 
should be incurred by the United States. 

IT am sure members of the committee will be interested to know that 
the Departments of State, Labor, and Commerce “have no objection” 
to such an investigation and— 
would welcome any further light that could be thrown upon United States par- 
ticipation in the ILO. 

This attitude was developed in an exchange of correspondence be 
tween the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers on the one hand, and the Depart- 
ments of State, Labor, and Commerce on the other. 

On April 5, 1957, in letters addressed to Assistant Secretary Wilcox 
of State, Assistant Sec retary Wilkins of Labor, and Assistant Sec- 
mere McClellan of Commerce, the two employer organizations 
stated : 


Our foremost concern with the ILO at the present time is the need for a full- 
scale congressional investigation of that agency * * *. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of giving Congress and the Nation the fullest information regarding the 
ILO, we invite your cooperation and that of the other Departments in assisting 
the two employer organizations in their efforts to obtain a thorough investiga- 
tion of the ILO. 
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In response to those letters, I quote the following from a statement 
dated April 30, 1957, issued by the 3 Departments on this question: 

While the Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor have just completed 
a comprehensive investigation of ILO, nevertheless the Departments would wel- 


come any further light that could be thrown upon United States participation 
in the ILO. 


It is deemed inappropriate, however, for the executive branch to take any 
initiative with respect to a congressional investigation. The Departments have 
no objection to such an investigation and will express that point of view to the 
Congress if the question is asked. 


MYTH OF COMMUNIST “EMPLOYER” REPRESENTATION 


As you know, the ILO is a tripartite organization. That means 
that, employers and workers from all over the world, along with gov- 
ernment representatives, have official status and may fully participate 
in all of ILO deliberations. The ILO structure is entirely unique 
insofar as any international organization is concerned. 

In 1954, when thhe Soviet Union rejoined the organization, it 
brought along with it two of its “states”—By elorussia and the 
Ukraine. Along with the existing Communist satellite nations, this 
made a total of eight Communist nations participating in ILO. 

These nations sent so-called employer representatives to the 1954 
and subsequent international labor conferences. All efforts by em- 
ployer representatives from the free world to exclude these Commu- 
nist representatives were futile. 

We do not believe that any organization which tolerates the myth 
and the hypocrisy of Communist “employer” representation is de- 
serving of any increased financial support from this country. 

Quite obviously, there are no true employer or worker representa- 
tives from the Communist world. They are purely and simply gov- 
ernment agents and they should be treated as such. They do not. be- 
long in the employer group, but rather in the government group. 

However, the ILO has refused to take any steps to eliminate the 
fraud that is being perpetrated upon the w orld by holding out that it 
is a tripartite organization, the decisions of which are reached fol- 
lowing discussion between workers, employers, and governments. 

The ILO constitution recognizes certain prince iples. Let me quote 


one from the preamble to the constitution which relates to freedom 
of association : 


* * * whereas conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship, 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperiled; and an improvement of those 
conditions is urgently required; as, for example, by the * * * recognition of 
the principle of freedom of association. * * * 


That principle appeared in the original ILO constitution which was 
part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and today is also a part of the 
ILO constitution. 

Another provision of the ILO constitution with a bearing on the 
Communist issue in that organization is the one relating to the appoint- 


ment of employer and worker representatives to the conference from 
the different member nations. 
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Paragraph 5 of article III of the ILO constitution specifically 
recognizes that there shall be “nongovernment” delegates. That 
paragraph states: 

The Members undertake to nominate non-government delegates and advisers 
chosen in agreement with the industrial organizations, if such organizations 
exist, which are most representative of employers or workpeople, as the case 
may be, in their respective countries. 

Despite these clearly spelled-out principles, the [LO—through its 
Conference and its governing body—has refused to take any action 
to protect the integrity of the free employers participating in the 
work of the ILO. 

Indeed the integrity of that group has been largely destroyed }y 
the presence of Communist government agents appointed as employer 
representatives, and accepted by the ILO Conference over the protests 
of the free employer group. 


INCREASED ILO MEMBERSHIP BUT NO DECREASE IN UNITED STATES 
PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION 


Second, while the membership of the ILO has soared in recent years, 
the percentage contribution of the United States to the ILO has re- 
mained at 25 "percent. Indeed, vigorous efforts continue to be made in 
the ILO to increase this percentage contribution. 

The membership of ILO has increased over 18 percent since the 
beginning of 1954, and over 50 percent since 1947, vet no decrease in 
the United States share has resulted, although many other nations have 
enjoyed a decrease in contributions. 

At the beginning of 1954, there were 66 member nations. In 1954 
three nations—U. S. S. R., Byelorussia, and the Ukraine—joined, 
bringing the total membership to 69. 

In 1955 and 1956, Honduras, Jordan, Morocco, Paraguay, Rumania, 
Spain, Sudan, and Tunisia joined, bringing to 77 the total member- 
ship in ILO. 

The other day—in May 1957—Nicaragua joined so that at the pres- 
ent time there are 78-member nations in the ILO. 

Apart from the effect of these relatively recent memberships, the 
cumulative effect of increased membership in the ILO since the end of 
World War II is most revealing. 

The ILO budget for the calendar year 1947 was apportioned among 
51 member nations. 

The following table reveals the extent to which the percentage con- 
tributions of the five largest contributing nations to the ILO budget 
has changed since 1947. 





Calendar year United | United | France | India | Canada | Germany | U.S.S. R. 
States | Kingdom | | 
} 

1947 — 15. 65 15. 65 8. 69 | 6.95 5.07 
| TPT ERS 19. 13 | 13.77 } 10. 20 | 6.12 4. 46 
NS teased wari 18. 35 13. 21 | 9.79 | 4.77 | 4. 28 
1950_- RTE 22.00 | 12. 58 | 9. 33 | 4.55 | 4.08 
We stat. . cpassevis 25. 00 13. 60 88.8 | 4.43 4. 28 f 
1962... 25. 00 | 13.15 7.78 4.17 4.03 5.00 
1953 25. 00 12. 79 7.49 4.13 3. 98 4.87 
1954 ‘ 25. 00 12.79 7.49 4.13 3.98 | 4.87 
1955 _ - pi 25. 00 12.79 | 7.49 4.13 3. 98 4.87 
1956 , 25.00 | 10. 60 6. 21 3. 41 3. 63 4.35 10. 00 
1957 25. 00 10. 44 ie | 3. 38 3. 60 4.35 10. 00 
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When the U.S. 5S. R. rejoined the ILO, the resulting effect upon the 
ILO budget in 1956 was a reduction in percentage contributions for 41 
member nations—but not the United States. 

The United States share of the 1957 ILO budget will exceed the 
combined contributions of the 61 lowest paying members of the ILO. 

Thus the increase in membership of the [LO since the end of World 
War IT has not resulted in any decrease in the percentage contribution 
of the United States, but rather has tended to increase our share. All 
this, notwithstanding an increase in ILO membership from 51 in 1947 
to 78 in 1957. 


RAISED CEILING AN INVITATION TO INCREASED ILO BUDGET 


Third, by increasing the ceiling from $1,750,000 to $3,000,000 the 
United States would be automatically inviting broad increases in the 
ILO budget. That budget is determined by the ILO Conference after 
Governing Body review, and if the largest contributor is statutorily en- 
abled to defray its share of a budget amounting to $12 million there 
would be little reason—in the preparation of the initial budget requests 
by the ILO—to take into consideration the position of that contributor. 

The present ILO budget is slightly under $8 million. 

On the other hand, if the present ceiling is maintained there might 
be some slight deterrent to further increases in the budget. 


EFFORTS 'TO INCREASE UNITED STATES SHARE OF ILO BUDGET 


Fourth, current efforts in the ILO to increase the United States 25 
percent share of the ILO budget would be strengthened if the new 
ceiling were enacted by Congress. 

Passage of a higher ceiling might indicate that the United States 
would be willing to bear a greater share of the cost of international 
agencies. 

[tis important to note that the percentage which is assessed against 
ILO member nations is determined by the ILO itself and not by the 
respective legislative bodies of the member countries. 


AMENDMENT TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 97 


The issue of eligibility of the Communist so-called employer and 
worker delegates to participate in ILO conferences was the main sub- 
ject of a 2-day debate in the Senate on April 16 and 19, 1956, on the 
matter of United States appropriations to the ILO. As a result, the 
Senate adopted an amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 97 to the 
effect that no increase in appropriations for the ILO should be granted 
so long as Communist so-called employer and worker delegates were 


allowed to vote in the ILO. 
SCOPE OF PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


For all of the above reasons, therefore, the national chamber opposes 
the enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 73. We appreciate the op- 
portunity of presenting our views, and we repeat that we believe it is 
vital for the Congress to conduct a thorough investigation into the 
various aspects of United States participation in the International 
Labor Organization. 
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We suggest that the scope of such an examination is pointed out in 
detail in paragraph 3 of the set of guiding principles which were 
adopted by the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States last January. 

(The guiding principles referred to above are as follows :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Washington 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States supports the following guiding 
principles with respect to participation in ILO: 

1. That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, at the request of the 
United States Government, participate in nominating employer delegations to 
the International Labor Organization for the year 1957. 

2. That the executive department of the United States continue its reexamina- 
tion of the activities of the International Labor Organization and afford to repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States opportunity to con- 
fer with the appropriate executive departments concerning any proposed findings 
or conclusions resulting from such reexamination. 

3. That the appropriate committees of the Congress undertake a prompt and 
thorough investigation of the International Labor Organization, its aims, struc 
ture, staff, and activities, with a view to determiing (a) whether the United 
States should withdraw from the International Labor Organization, and (b) if it 
remains a member, what, if any changes in the aims, structure, staff activities of 
the International Labor Organization the United States should seek, either as a 
condition of further participating in the affairs of the International Labor Or- 
ganization or otherwise. Such investigation should include, among other things 

(a) An analysis of conventions and recommendations of the ILO, with 
a view to determining the specific objects thereof, any trend with respect to 
these objects, and the extent to which they tend to encroach on the internal 
affairs of member nations. 

(b) An investigation of the extent to which nations whose government 
delegates have supported ILO conventions and recommendations, have ratified 
these conventions or have given legislative effect to these recommendations, 
with a view to determining whether government delegates, and particularly 
those from our own country, have voted in favor of conventions and rec- 
ommendations that their governments have declined to ratify or implement, 
and if so, the reasons therefor. 

(c) The extent to which, if at all, Government delegates from the 
United States have voted for ILO measures that are incompatible or in con- 
flict with laws and policies of the United States and, in particular, why the 
United States Government’s representative in the ILO Governing Body voted 
against a proposed amendment to the ILO constitution “to insure that work 
er and employer representatives can only be appointed afer nomination by 
organizations of workers and employers which are free and independent 
of their governments” after the Congress of the United States had refused 
to increase funds available for the ILO so long as such delegates had voting 
rights in the ILO, and after events in Hungary and elsewhere had demon- 
strated so-called employer and emplovee delegates from Communist countries 
are not free agents but are puppets of the Russian Communist regime. 

(d) An analysis of the votes on ILO conventions and recommendations, 
with a view to determining (i) the frequency with which the majority of the 
government, employer, and employee delegates, other than those from Com- 
munist countries, have voted alike, the frequency with which the majority 
of such government delegates have voted with the majority of such employer 
delegates and the frequency with which the majority of such government 
delegates have voted with the majority of such employee delegates, and the 
purposes of the measures on which the 3 categories, or any 2 of them, tend to 
agree: (ii) the same information concerning the votes of the Government, 
employer, and employee delegates from the United States; (iii) the same 
information concerning the votes of delegates from Communist countries; 
(iv) the frequency with which the majority of the delegates from Communist 
countries have voted with (a) the majority of government delegates from 
other countries, (b) the majority of employer delegates from other coun- 
tries, (c) the majority of employee delegates from other countries, (d) 
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the majority of any 2 categories of such other delegates, and (e) the nature 
and purposes of the measures on which the Communists tended to agree with 
each category of delegates, and (v) a similar comparison of the votes of 
delegates from Communist countries with votes of delegates from the United 
States. 

(e) A study of all field activities of the ILO, with a view to determining 
which are fairly related to the legitimate objects of the ILO and which 
duplicate or overlap activities of other bodies, including agencies of the 
United States. 

(f) A study of literature the ILO, its officials or agents have issued, with 
a view to determining the extent to which, if at all, the ILO has promoted 
(i) capitalism, private ownership and free enterprise; (ii) nationalization, 
socialism, collectivism, or government regulation or control of output, prices 
and wages. 

(g) A determination of the extent to which, if at all, the ILO, its offi- 
cials and agents have concerned themselves with matters other than wages, 
dates of pay, hours of work and other terms and conditions of employment, 
including a determination as to the effect of the incorporation into the ILO 
constitution of the Philadelphia declaration of 1944. 

(h) A description of the tangible and measurable economic benefits to the 
United States, if any, resulting from our participating in the ILO, and, par- 
ticularly, the extent to which, if at all, the ILO has raised standards of liv- 
ing in backward countries, thus widening the markets for American prod- 
ucts and improving the ability of American employer and employees to com- 
pete in world markets with countries that have substandard working con- 
ditions, and the extent to which increased productivity in other countries 
may have offset these advantages. 

(i) A description of the tangible and measurable political benefits to the 
United States, if any, resulting from our participating in the ILO. 

(j) Ascertaining the extent to which Government, employer, and employee 
delegates to the ILO from the United States have actually tried to expound 
the advantages of the American economic system, and the effectiveness of 
their efforts. 

(k) Ascertaining the extent to which, if at all, efforts of the ILO and its 
officials and agents to spread socialist and collectivist doctrines and policies 
have contributed to the inability of nations to supply their own economic 
and military requirements and have thereby increased the demands of the 
world upon the United States for economic and military aid. 

(1) A study of the feasibility and desirability of abolishing the ILO or 
withdrawing from it. 

4. That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States continue to study the 
ILO and to keep abreast of its activities, and that it cooperate with any like 
organization therein. 

5. That pending the reexamination and investigation of the ILO, as recom- 
mended in paragraphs 2 and 3 above, and the formulation of conclusions as a 
result thereof, Congress continue in effect present limitations on contributions to 
the ILO’s budget on the part of the United States. 

6. That, so long as the United States Government and employer and employee 
organizations take part in activities of the ILO: 

(i) The Department of State should name the Government’s delegates who 
should have no official or personal bias in favor of either management or 
labor. The Government representatives’ vote should not be incompatible 
with free enterprise and free collective bargaining or with the laws and 
policies of the United States. 

(ii) Our country’s representatives to all ILO meetings should be persons 
of stature who are dedicated to our form of government and to free enter- 
prise, and who can and will actively and effectively promote the American 
way of life and expose the fallacies of socialism, communism, and other col- 
lectivist philosophies. 

(iii) American employees on the ILO staff should be similarly dedicated. 

(iv) The representatives of management should continue, as vigorously 
as in the past and even more effectively, if that is possible, to seek to exclude 
so-called “employer” and “employee” representatives of Communist coun- 
tries from ILO; and our Government should join in that effort. 

(v) So long as the ILO is “tripartite” or purports to be, representatives 
from the United States should make every effort to provide that delegates 
in each of the three categories, government, management, and labor, be al- 
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lowed to pass on the qualifications and credentials of delegates in their re- 
spective categories, and to select delegates from their respective categories 
to sit on conference committees. 

(vi) Representatives from the United States should seek (a) to limit to wages, 
rates of pay, hours of work, and other terms and conditions of employment, the 
matters on which the [LO can deal, as by eliminating the Philadelphia declara- 
tion from the ILO’s constitution ; (b) to repeal the authority of the ILO to adopt 
conventions and recommendations, and (c), in the meantime, to urge upon the 
ILO a rule requiring that a measure can be submitted to the delegates as a con- 
vention, rather than as a recommendation, only by a two-thirds vote, and hold 
to a minimum the adoption of conventions and recommendations. 

(vii) Representatives from the United States should seek (a) to substitute for 
conventions and recommendations the dissemination at ILO conferences of in- 
formation, views, and opinions, without parliamentary or legislative action, and 
(6) to further develop the ILO’s technical assistance program, its field services 
and research and informational operations, and to integrate these operations with 
similar activities of other agencies and of the United States. 

(viii) Representatives from the United States should promote fairness and 
objectivity in all work of the ILO staff. 

(ix) Representatives from the United States should seek to discontinue indus- 
trial committees of the ILO but, as long as the committees remain in existence, 
such representatives should work for (@) changes in the procedures of the com- 
mittees to eliminate the practice of adopting resolutions and to constitute the 
committees as seminars for exchanging information and views, and (0) requiring 
nations that send delegations to such committee meetings to defray the cost 
thereof. 

Approved January 25, 1957. 


UNITED STATES PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION TO ILO 


Mr. McGrarnu. Senator Mansfield, if you will permit me to go back 
to your original question there, that so far as our present contr -ibution 
of 25 percent, I am quite certain if it had not been for the resistance 
that had been offered, particularly by the United States employers, we 
would be paying more than 25 percent because as a member of the 
Budget Committee on the Governing Body, I know I most strenuously 
resisted demands for appropri: itions that I did not consider were ap- 
propriate. 

That also has been carried on by other members. I think otherwise 
the appropriation that we would be called upon for, would have been 
25 percent long before. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. McGrath, would the $3 million contem- 
plated in this resolution amount to more than a 25-percent contribution 
on our part ¢ 

Mr. McGrarnu. It just depends on what the total budget is. In 
other words, if we allow $3 million, then the budget of the ILO can go 
to $12 million. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. McGrath, you stated that you served as an 
adviser to the employer delegate from the United States in 1949, 1950, 
1951, and 1952, and that you were an employer delegate to the 1954-55 
conferences / 

Mr. McGraru. And a member of the Governing Body for 3 years 
too, sir. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Could you tell the committee what Senators 
served with you in the International Labor Organization ? 

Mr. McGratu. I remember Senator O’Conor, I remember Senator 
Murray from Montana. 
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Senator MAnsrretp. Did Senator Ives serve ? 

Mr. McGratru. No, I think he was there in 1953. I was absent in 
1953. 

Senator Mansrietp. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we insert 
in the record the list of the Senators who served in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity during those years. 

‘The CHarrMan. If there is no objection, that will be done. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Attendance of Senators ai sessions of the International Labor Conferences 


Session Year Place Senate delegates 


26th... : 1944 Philadelphia -_ Senator Elbert D. Thomas. 
27th _- 1945 Paris . Do 
29th ‘ 1946 Montreal Do. 
30th 1947 Geneva ‘ Do 
3ist- 1948 San Francisco Do. 
32d 1949 Geneva 2 Senator Herbert R. O’Conor. 
33d __. 1950 ae Sd Do. 
34th 1951 do Senator James E. Murray. 
35th ets 1952 do . eee ae Do. 
do Senator Wayne Morse (not attending). 
Eis Keciawsiticeaeesiied 1953 do ‘ ° Senator James E. Murray. 
do .-| Senator Irving Ives. 
eS a ee do___- |} Senator James E. Murray. 
Bhsciank Senator Charles E. Potter. 


38th_- 


committee insert at this point in the record a table on “United States 
contributions to international organizations, from fiscal year 1956 
funds.” This table is contained on pages 2 and 3 of House Document 
No. 112, the fifth report to Congress on United States contributions 
to international organizations. 

The Cuarrman. That is already in, is it not? 

Senator Mansrierp. If it is not in, I would suggest that it be put in. 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, I would request also that the 
| The CHammMan. Very well. 
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‘ ‘ . i ) 
(The table referred to is as follows :) | Ts 
TABLE 1.—United States contributions to international organizations, from fiscal 
year 1956 funds* 
I. ASSESSED BUDGETS | 
: 
| United | Int 
United States ; Int 
Organization States | percentage | Or: 
contribution | of total Un 
iSsessments Un 
— - Un 
A. United Nations and specialized agencies: ? uF 
United Nations / $13, 2 33. 33 
Food and Agric ulture “Organization 3 1, 31. 50 
International Civil Aviation Organization ‘4. aaa 33. 31 0 
International Labor Organization aha hiiiis : - 25. 00 0 
International Telecommunication Union §_____.__.......--...- 8. 96 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 2, 30. 00 
Universal Postal Union 6 lS aaah Saas 4. 36 
World Health Organization ne 3, 3 33. 33 
World Meteorological Organization ’ ; ‘ eda 10. 76 
yT 
Subtotal -____- as 23, 650, 454 31. 37 + 
B. North Atlantic Treaty Organization, civilian headquarters § 3, 220, 000 24. 20 fac 
C. Inter-American organizations: am 
Organization of American States 2, 333, 311 66. 00 sta 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 10, 000 35. 70 inc 
Inter-American Indian Institute. -_- 4, 800 17. 39 r 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 206, 914 69. 86 inc 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 197, 290 99. 50 col 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History---- 42, 928 39. 41 cos 
Pan American Railway Congress Association - - ----- 5, 000 39. 43 Or 
Pan American Sanitary Organization. --__- . , 1, 320, 000 66. 00 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain ¢__-- : 3,012 8. 85 na 
Subtotal : as 4, 123, 255 66. 07 | 
= 1 I 
D. Other international organizations me 
Caribbean Commission °__- : 38. 40 ve 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 4.79 "aa 
International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial Property- -- 1,716 5. 29 U) 
International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs bank 2, 233 4. 28 ca 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures- ------- he 14, 999 12. 67 r" 
International Commission of the Cape Spartel Light--_.- 1, 857 8. 33 
International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 3, 507 10. 59 es! 
International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated Unions 8, 170 8. 70 mi 
International Hydrographic Bureau_- - -- ; w 9, 997 10. 74 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission - ies 12, 317 33. 33 
International Sugs ar Council _ - eine 2 - 13, 342 12. 25 | 
International Union of Official Travel Org: snizations 1° 1, 895 4. 90 Of 
International Whaling Commission_..-....-.-- 3 a . 420) 5. 88 of 
International Wheat Council. - - -- (OR CCRSR ACNE ean wanadone 27, 289 | 24. 88 by 
Interparliamentary Union 18, 000 22. 37 co 
Permanent International Association of N: avigation “Congresses 11___ 1, 500 16. 67 do 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, civilian headquarters 7 15, 000 12. 50 0 
South Pacific Commission - 2 ; ; : | 61, 171 12. 50 
Subtotal. . 320, 330 | 17. 90 
E. Temporary organizations or organizations in which United States par- A 
ticipation is temporary: 
Central Commission for the Navigation of the Rhine 11, 286 14. 29 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 12, 000 12. 63 l 
International Rubber Study Group--.- ea 3, 514 10. 81 
International Seed Testing Association patentee 204 6. 80 t} 
International Tin Study Group-_-__----- é 2, 820 10. 07 
Subtotal om saat 29,914 12. 42 
Total contributions to assessed budgets. _- : 31, 343, 953 34. 13 
See footnotes at end of table, p.87 
1 
\ 
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: 3 1.—United States contributions to international organizations, from fiscal 
year 1956 funds—Continued 


Il. SPECIAL PROGRAMS FINANCED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
United States 


contributions 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration : $11, 490, 557 
International Civil Aviation Organization, joint support program __-_......--~-- tat 537, 436 
Organization of American States, technical cooperation program ‘i ae 1, 200, 000 
United Nations Children’s Fund ” ; 14, 500, 000 
United Nations expanded program of technical assistance “ . : 23, 000, 000 
United Nations Refugee Fund s 1, 200, 000 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East- -- 16, 700, 000 

Total contributions to special programs i 68, 627, 993 
Total contributions to assessed budgets-.-. 31, 343, 953 
Total contributions to special programs e ; 68, 627, 993 

Total United States contributions from fiscal year 1956 funds_- 99, 971, 946 


! Unless otherwise indicated, contributions to the international organizations listed are paid from appro- 
priations made or allocated to the Department of State. The amounts shown are contributions paid. In 
some cases differences exist between the United States assessment and the contribution paid because of such 
factors as credits applied to reduce assessments or because of United States statutory limitations on the 
amount authorized to be appropriated annually for payment of the United States share. Those cases where 
statutory limitations prevented payment of the full United States share are footnoted. Unless otherwise 
indicated, the percentages shown are percentages of total scheduled assessments. 

The cost of United States participation in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is not 
included in this table but is considered as part of the cost of United States participation in international 
conferences and meetings. The general agreement did not establish an international organization. The 
costs involved were reimbursed to the Secretariat of the Interim Commission for the International Trade 
Organization for servicing meetings of GATT 

2 This list does not include the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development or the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which are financed by capital subscriptions from member governments and in- 
come from operations rather than by annual contributions. 

The United States contribution to the FAO is paid on a split-year basis. Of the amount shown as the 
United States contribution from fiscal year 1956 funds, $734,882 was applied to the calendar year 1955 assess- 
ment and $905,670 toward the assessment for calendar year 1956. The percentage shown applied to calendar 
vear 1956. 

‘The United States contribution to ICAO is paid on a split-year basis. Of the amount shown as the 
United States contribution from fiscal year 1956 funds, $416,559 ($409,270 Canadian) was applied to the 
calendar year 1955 assessment and $448,103 ($445,865 Canadian) toward the calendar year 1956 assessment. 
The percentage shown is for calendar year 1956. 

‘ Includes $112,969 as the United States contribution to the ordinary budget of ITU, and $35,000 as the 
estimated United States contribution to the extraordinary budget, which covers the cost of conferences and 
meetings 

® The United States contribution is paid from funds appropriated to the Post Office Department. 

* Includes working capital fund advance of $2,372 

* The expenditures of the international military headquarters of NATO are not included in this table. 
Of the amount shown, $678,433 is the United States contribution from fiscal year 1956 funds to the expenses 
of the Council and its Secretariat which are comparable to the international organization expenses supported 
by the other United States contributions listed. The remaining $2,541,567 represents the United States 
contribution to the erection of a new NATO building to house the Secretariat. The amount of $3,220,000 
does not include the cost of United States Government employees loaned to the NATO international staff, 
amounting to $480,000 for fiscal year 1956. The percentage shown applies to the operating budget. 

'The United States contribution to the Caribbean Commission is paid on a split-year basis. Of the 
imount shown as the United States contribution from fiscal year 1956 funds, $60,005 was applied to the 
calendar year 1955 assessment and $65,630 to the assessment for calendar year 1956. 

The United States contribution was paid from funds appropriated to the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

' The United States contribution was paid from funds appropriated to the Department of the Army. 

2 Of the amount shown, $4,800,000 was contributed to the calendar year 1955 program and $9,700,000 is the 
United States contribution to the calendar year 1956 program. 

3 Of the amount shown, $8,500,000 was contributed to the calendar year 1955 program and $14,500,000 is 
the estimated United States contribution to the calendar year 1956 program. 





DETERMINATION OF POLICY OF UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ag 


Senator Mansrieup. Mr. McGrath, are all the chambers comprising 
the United States Chamber of Commerce against our belonging to 
the ILO? 

Mr. MeGraru. I can’t answer that question, sir. 

Senator Mansrinup. Is there a difference of opinion among the 
various chamber of commerce groups ? 

Was the stand you have expressed today decided by majority vote, 
or was it by a unanimous vote / 
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Mr. McGrarn. These actions that have been taken by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce are in the field of policy. Are you speak- 
ing about the policy, what is the policy of the United States chamber / 

Senator Mansrretp. No. 

Mr. McGraru. Those are determined by a vote of the appointed 
delegates to an annual meeting from all over the United States. 

Senator Mansriep. But I would assume that each chamber of 
commerce would have some say in such a resolution, would it not 

Mr. McGrarn. They have the right to send delegates. 

Would you like to hear what their policy statement is, what they 
voted on ? 

Senator Mansrrevp. What I am trying to get at is this: Was this 
decision made by the National United States “Chamber of Commerce 
here in Washington, or was it made by the local chambers of commerce 
throughout the United States ?/ 

Mr. McGratu. The local chambers of commerce receive in advance 
various questions of policy that are to come before the membership 
when they gather in annual meeting. 

This particular policy on the International Labor Organization was 
disseminated to the 3,200 chambers. Their delegates, meeting in Wash- 
ington in April of 1956, adopted a policy w ith regard to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

Senator Mansrietp. Now the question: Was that a unanimous vote / 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. What is the position of the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers / 

Mr. McGraru. Asa director I think I can say the same thing. It is 
yractically the same thing. Their resolution on this subject is almost 
identical to that of the United States chamber. 

Senator Mansrievp. I may be wrong, but didn’t I read in the papers 
a few months ago something to the effect that a New York business 
group came out in favor of the ILO? 

Mr. McGratn. You are right, absolutely. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Do you know what group that was? 

Mr. McGratn. I think they will be here to testify today. I just 
met Mr, Burton Zorn and I think they will be here, but that senti- 
ment is in the great minority in the United States. 

Senator MANsFIExp. I see. 

Mr. McGrarn. If you were to ask me who other than that particu- 
lar organization, I would not be able to tell you. It is the only one that 
I know of. 

Senator Mansrievp. Is that the only employer group / 

Mr. McGrarnu. The only employer group that I know of. 

Senator Mansrretp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken, have you any questions ? 

Senator ArkEeN. No questions. 


OPPOSITION TO UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE ILO 


The Cuarrman. I would like to ask you if I may, Mr. McGrath. 
what your opinion is of the International Labor Organization itself. 
Mr. McGratu. That would require quite a statement, sir, but I can 
say very briefly as the result of almost constant association with the 
problem over 8 years, participating in its affairs, I think it is one of 
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the most dangerous agencies in the world and detrimental completely 
to the interests of the United States. 

The CHatrmMan. Then you are opposed to it as an organization / 

Mr. McGraru. Because it has departed from its original principles, 
and it has very seriously departed from its original principles. 

The Cuarrman. Then you would be glad to have the United States 
withdraw from it ¢ 

Mr. McGrarn. So far as I am concerned the sooner the better; yes, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you would like to see the Organization itself 
go out of existence / 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan, That is quite comprehensive. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Mansrietp. May I ask one question, Mr. MeGrath ? 

Is it true that the chairman of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is the employer delegate to the ILO this year? 

Mr. McGrarn. That is correct, sir. The meeting is now in session. 

Senator Mansrievp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. MeGrath. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness will be Mr. Burton A. Zorn, asso- 
ciation director and chairman, industrial relations committee, the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry Association of New York, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF BURTON A. ZORN, ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR, AND 
CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 
INC. 


Mr. Zorn. Mr. Chairman, I appear here today on behalf of two 
organizations, the New York Chamber of Commerce, which is the 
oldest chamber of commerce in the United States, that goes back to 
the late 1700’s and always has been regarded as one of the important 
and most influential business organizations in the country. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Just as an indication of the nature of the organization, particularly 
in the light of Mr. MeGrath’s last remark, at the present time we 
have as officers of the New York Chamber of Commerce such people 
as Stuart Baker, the chairman of the Chase National Bank: the 
chairman of the board of the Equitable Insurance Co.; the president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Hudson Railroad: John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.; Julius Morgan: the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange; the president of the New York Te lephone Co., and the 
membership of that particular organization embraces some 1,500 
important Industrial companies in this country. 


MEMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


L also appear here for the Commerce and industry Association of 
New York, which is also an organization which consists of some 3.500 
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business members. It has many small companies and many large 
companies. 

As you gentlemen know, New York City has become pretty mucli 
the management center of the world, and as a result almost every 
important national company is a member of either the chamber of 
commerce or the industry association, and, just as I did in the case 
of the chamber of commerce, to indicate to you gentlemen that I am 
not representing any Socialist or subversive or Communist organiza- 
tion, among the officers of the Commerce and Industry Associ ‘jation 
are 

The CuarrMan. To help us further, you started out with a comment 
on Mr. McGrath’s last statement. Do you agree with it? 

Mr. McGrarnu. I do not, nor does the chamber of commerce nor 
does the Commerce and Industry Association, both of which organiza- 
tions are constituent members of the United States Chamber of 

Yommerce. I need not go into detail as to the membership of the 
Commerce and Industry Association. 

The Cuatrman. I think we are all familiar with it. 

Mr. Zorn. You know the type of people—presidents, vice presidents, 
and chairmen of boards of some of the most important companies of 
America; and the industrial relations committee, similarly, is com 
posed of some 40 of the top labor-relations people in America. 








IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN ILO 


So far as employer sentiment toward the ILO is concerned, it is 
true that there has Lion a wrangling debate ” er the past several years 
precipitated by the entry of Russia in 1954, and the NAM and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce have struggled with that prob- 
lem. And I want to say here to you gentlemen today that, though 
Mr. McGrath and I may differ on ultimate conclusions, Mr. McGrath, 
I think, has done an outstanding public service in pointing up some 
of the inherent difficulties and problems with which we are faced in 
our dealings with the ILO. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you mean that those have resulted in reforms 
and changes? 

Mr. Zorn. That is correct, sir. 

In other words, both the chamber of commerce report and the 
Commerce and Industry Association report—which were issued, in- 
cidentally, prior to the issuance of the Johnson Committee report— 
were considered carefully by the boards of directors as well as the 
committees, and the chamber report was approved unanimously by 
the full membership at a regular townhall meeting. 

We took the position in those reports—I won’t take the time here 
to go into any ne: aa there were many things which should be 
improved within the ILO. We did not like the way this tripartite 
situation was working out. We did not like the overplay and the 
constant use of the convention method, and we thought there were 
better ways of handling the basic purposes of the ILO. 

We thought that the convention process had outlived its usefulness. 
We thought further—and these points are all clear in our reports— 





that the way in which the industry committees were being operated 
could be substantially improved, ‘but our basic conclusion in both 
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reports was this: It would be a major mistake, both for American 
business and for America, to withdraw from so important an inter- 
national agency and to leave the field by default to the Communists. 
We thought, and we so expressed ourselves in these reports and in 
the reports which we filed here on this budget question, that the most 
effective job we could do in the overall aid of our foreign policy was 
to go into the ILO actively and more aggressively and do a better 
job than we have ever done before. 


OPPOSITION TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 APPROACH 


The Cuarman. And do you believe that it would help or hurt to 
have us pass the proposed increase? Do you favor the proposed 
increase ¢ 

Mr. Zorn. 'The position of both the chamber of commerce and in- 
dustry association in the statements which have been prepared and 
are before you is this: We are opposed to Senate Joint Resolution 73, 
as written, on the ground that we see no necessity for in- 
creasing the ceiling to $3 million, and we have reservations about 
ceilings: anyhow. We say, however, in our report that our American 
delegations to the ILO ought to find some way of making certain that 
the Organization is being economic: ally run, and that “what we are 
paying represents a fair and equitable share of the budget. 

But, more important than that, we say this: We say that, under 
no circumstances, particularly in the state of the world and our rela- 
tions with the ILO today, should we be in the position of being in 
default with respect to the obligations which we have assumed. 

As I understand the figures—you gentlemen are more familiar 
with them than I—on last year’s budget we are probably, under the 
$1,750,000 ceiling, in a deficit of some $42,000 or $43,000, and on the 
badies recently approved by the ILO we probably, if the $1,750,000 
ceiling is maintained, will be in the red in our debt we the ILO to the 
extent of something between $100,000 and $130,000; I don’t have the 
precise figures. 

We say that, under these circumstances, our influence and our im- 
portance in the ILO will be weakened, and we don’t think that this 
business of continuing a ceiling which is unrealistic, and by not pay- 
ing our fair share, does us any good in our relations with the rest of 
the world. That is the wrong way to approach the problem. 


POSSIBILITY OF EXPULSION FROM ILO 


The CrHarrman. Is it possible that we might be expelled for 
nonpayment of dues? 

Mr. Zorn. I have my doubts about that, because there are a num- 
ber of countries, I think, that have been in arrears for many years. I 
don’ t think it is a question of expulsion, Senator Green. I think it is 

2 question of what is the right thing to do and how it may be regarded 
by others around the world. 

The CuHairman. I agree with you, but I wanted to know what the 
possibility was. 

Mr. Zorn. The power of expulsion is there, but I believe, and this is 


only recollection, that Nationalist China has been in default many 
years, 
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The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Zorn. I think it takes a substantial vote to expel. 

The Cuairman. I did not mean it was necessary, but would it be 
possible, under the rules, to expel us? 

Mr. Zorn. It is possible. 

The CuarrmMan. For nonpayment of dues? 

Mr. Zorn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That would help us a lot, would it not, with the 
world at large? 

Mr. Zorn. Directly to that point, I think this whole issue boils down 
toa very simple proposition. 

I think our Government, or Government agencies could have done 
this job much more effectively in the past, but within the last 2 years 
there has been a reawakening of Government interest in the ILO and 
an upgrading of our representation there and a better job is being 
done. 

At a point when we are trying to do an effective job for the rest of 
the world, to go in and say that the Congress of the United States 
has tied the purse strings so that we cannot even pay our just debts, 
I think, is the worst propaganda i in the world. I think we will accora- 
plish nothing and will alienate a lot of the friends that I believe and 
ta we have been winning throughout the rest of the world. 


PAYMENT OF AMOUNT UNITED STATES IS IN ARREARS 


Senator MANsFIeLp. Mr. Zorn, you say we are about $42,000 in ar- 
rears this year and if the $1,7 50,000 ceiling i is Maintained, we will be 
something i in excess of $100,000 in arrears next year. 

Mr. ZORN. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. The staff informs me that, if our contribution 
stays the same, we will be $214,000 in arrears next year, and if you add 
that to the $42,000, that gives a figure a little over $250,000. 

Mr. Zorn. Correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrterp. If that is the case, I would like to know, if 
someone can tel] me, why we are asking for $3 million in this proposal 
before us when, as a matter of fact, a $300, 000 increase would take care 
of this year’s deficiency and next year’s anticipated deficiency. 

Mr. Zorn. That is the point of view of both our organizations. We 
see no necessity for putting the ceiling up to the point where there 
might be pressure for an increase of our contribution. 

I understand, further, that we have been at the 25-percent level for 
a number of years. What we are in effect saying in our reports and 
what I am saying here today is simply this: Put in a modest increase 
so that we will be in a position to meet our obligations for last year 
and the coming year, and that should be sufficient for the day. 

Now as I understand the administration’s position, Senator Mans- 
field, the administration wants the ceiling pushed up to $3 million 
because they don’t like the idea of coming back to Congress or coming 
back to this committee ever Vy year and fighting this i issue out. 

Now, of course, you have eliminated ceilings. You eliminated the 
ceiling with respect to the World Health Organization last year. 

Senator Mansrrexp. Mr. Zorn, may I say that habit is becoming 
endemic with all Government agencies. All they want is the author- 
ity to use the money as they see fit, either through appropriations or 
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by drawing on the General Treasury, but we will look into that ques- 
tion more and get more information. 

Mr. Zorn. We don’t know what the right amount is. We say in 
our reports we don’t know whether 25 percent is right or not. I think 
it is the smallest of all 

Senator Mansrietp. You do say $1,750,000 is not enough ? 

Mr. Zorn. It is not enough, and it ought to be increased to the point 
where we meet our just debts and not go in there rattling a saber of 
budgetary control for political purposes of trying to clear up the tri- 
partite system which needs clearing up. I think we ought to do this 
job in a decent, straightforward manner, and not manipulate with 
purse strings in order to accomplish some other purpose. 

The Cuatrman. Why is it such a terrible thing to have to come to 
the Congress for additional funds? 

Mr. Zorn. I don’t think it is, sir. Our position is that you ought 
not to increase the ceiling to $3 million, and that a congressional in- 
vestigation of the ILO might be a healthy thing—as a matter of fact, 
our organizations would very much welcome it. 

The Cuarrman. We could get an exchange of views such as we are 
having today 

Mr. Zorn. Exactly. 

The Cuarrman. Which we otherwise would not have. 

Mr. Zorn. And we are for that, sir. All we say is we should not 
be in default, and what you gentlemen should do is make sure we are 
not in default, but the United States should not go haywire in the 
process. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken? 

Senator Arken. You stated, Mr. Zorn, that you are not satisfied 
with the resolution as it is written. What would you have it provide? 
Would you strike out the limitation in dollar amount, leaving it 25 
percent of the total, or would put the limitation in dollars at such level 
as would take care of our arrears in the next 2 or 3 years to come? 

Mr. Zorn. Our official point of view is expressed in the statements 
filed with you for the New York Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
merce and Industry Associations, that there should be a modest in- 
crease. In translating that, or interpreting here, I would say an in- 
crease up to $2 million or slightly more than $2 million would take 
care of our present situation, but, of course, that would continue the 
ceiling. There is another alternative, of course, and this is just a per- 
sonal aside and not an official point of view. 

It might be that instead of putting the ceiling on, you might adopt 
a course here saying that the 25 percent has been satisfactory for some 
years and it might still be over the next year or two, until the matter 
is checked into further. That is, instead of putting the ceiling limita- 
tion in dollars, put it in terms of a percentage of 25 percent. 

That is another alternative. I am not officially sponsoring that 
but that is a definite possibility and that has a lot of merit to it, too. 

Senator Arxen. Would you be satisfied for the time being with the 
$2 million limitation ? 

Mr. Zorn. I think it was done, sir. It was done with the FAO ap- 
propriation last year, as I recall, where a percentage ceiling was elimi- 
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nated and a percentage top limit of 33% percent was put in. But I 
think for all practical purposes, from what I know as far as the ILO 
is concerned, 25 percent is a generous contribution on our part. 


AGE OF ILO 


Senator Mansrretp. Let me ask one more short question. 

Is it true that the ILO is the oldest of all the subsidiary agencies? 

Mr. Zorn. It is. It began in 1919 under the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is the oldest of all of the international agencies. In my judgment, 
overall it does a grand job with lots of faults that need correction. 

(The New York Chamber of Commerce statement is as follows :) 


New YorK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FINANCING THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


At the request of the State Department, Senator Theodore Francis Green, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, has introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 73 which would raise the ceiling on United States annual contributions to 
the ILO from $1,750,000 to $3 million. Hearings have been scheduled on the 
proposal. 

THE PROBLEM 


The United States has been a member of the International Labor Organization 
since 1934. The ILO is now a specialized agency of the United Nations. Asa 
constituent member of the ILO, our country has assumed an obligation to pay its 
proportionate share of the costs of this agency. The United States has a similar 
obligation with respect to the financing of all other international agencies of 
which it is a member. 

Under present ILO policies, the United States share of the ILO budget is 25 
percent. This compares with assessments for the United States for the budgets 
of other United Nations agencies, as follows: 3314 percent to the United Na- 
tions, 3344 percent to the International Civil Aviation Organization; 31.6 per- 
cent to the World Health Organization; 31.5 percent to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization ; and 30 percent to UNESCO. 

The percentage contributions of other major nations to the ILO budget are: 
United Kingdom, 10.44 percent; U. 8S. S. R., 10 percent; France, 6.18 percent ; 
West Germany, 4.35 percent ; Canada, 3.6 percent; India, 3.88 percent ; China, 3.04 
percent ; Italy, 2.48 percent ; and Japan, 2 percent. 

The concept of a ceiling on United States contributions to international agencies 
was first introduced in 1948. From 1950 to 1956 the ceiling level on United States 
contributions to the ILO was set at $1,750,000. Throughout this period, however, 
our contributions to the ILO were always within this limit. 

In 1957, for the first time, United States assessments for the ILO exceeded the 
ceiling by some $42,000. This was not because of an increase in the United States 
proportionate share of the costs of the agency, which remained at 25 percent; but, 
rather, because the 1957 budget of the ILO, as approved by its Governing Body, 
and the Organization, rose to $7,617,708. Our 25 percent share of the budget 
($1,792,117) exceeded the ceiling set by the Congress by $42,000. 

It is anticipated that the 1958 ILO budget, to be adopted by the Conference in 
June of this year, will be somewhat higher than the current budget, primarily 
to enable the Organization to implement its expanded program of technical 
assistance. Under the limitation of the present ceiling, therefore, it appears 
that the United States will be in arrears in its 1958 ILO assessment by perhaps 
as much as $100,000. 

Senate joint resolution 73, would enable the United States to assume this 
increased obligation by increasing the ceiling on our contributions to the ILO to 
$3 million. 

THE VIEWS OF THE COMMITTEE 


In a report approved in January 1957, the New York Chamber of Commerce 
recommended that the United States retain its full membership in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, but that our country should press for reforms in the 
ILO to correct those activities and procedures that have subjected the Organi- 
zation to justifiable criticism. The chamber recommended, further, that American 
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business should continue to nominate employer delegates to the ILO, and that 
our Government, and our business delegates, should intensify their activities in 
the Organization. 

In its report, the chamber pointed out that the International Labor Organi- 
zation had contributed toward improving labor conditions throughout the world, 
and that the current change in emphasis in ILO activities should make the 
Organization even more effective in the pursuance of these aims, particularly 
with respect to the development of the more backward countries. 

Finally, the chamber stated that the ILO was of unique importance as a forum 
where the positive advantages of the free society can be sharply contrasted with 
the demonstrable and inherent defects of communism; and it urged the United 
States, and the American business community, to take full advantages of the ILO 
as a forum where the progressive character of American business can be shown, 
thus demonstrating the falsity of Communist charges against the free-enterprise 
system, which otherwise tend to gain currency among representatives from 
countries where the facts are not fully known. 

Full and effective participation on the part of our country in the ILO, in the 
opinion of the committee on industrial problems and relations, imposes an obliga- 
tion on the United States to pay its full share toward the support of the Organi- 
zation. 

In this connection, the committee calls attention to the appointment of Mr. 
Jola G. Parker, former president of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
as employer delegate to the 1958 ILO Conference. Mr. Parker will be accom- 
panied by an able group of advisers. 

The committee believes that it is important that the United States exert its 
greatest possible influence in the ILO; and it believes that the delegates to the 
1958 ILO meeting have an unusual opportunity in this regard. The committee 
believes, however, that it will be difficult for our delegates effectively to carry 
out this important mission if our country is in default on its obligations. The 
committee concludes, therefore, that the present ceiling on United States con- 
tributions to the ILO must be somewhat relaxed. 

However, the committee does not approve of Senate Joint Resolution 73, which 
would raise this ceiling from $1,750,000 to $3 million. In the opinion of the 
committee, such an increase is clearly unwarranted and unrealistic. 

The committee, further, has some reservations with respect to the rising budget 
of the ILO, and the means by which the Organization assesses each member 
country its proportionate share of the budget. The committee believes that 
our delegates to the ILO should press for all possible economies in the budget; 
and that they urge the development of more objective standards by which the 
Organization’s costs might equitably be apportioned between the member coun- 
tries. The committee expresses no views at this time as to whether the present 
apportionment of 25 percent of the costs of the ILO to the United States is 
appropriate. It does suggest that the matter should be considered by the Or- 
ganization, and that a fair set of standards, as is here proposed, should be 
established. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee on industrial problems and relations recommends that the 
New York Chamber of Commerce oppose Senate Joint Resolution 73, which would 
increase from $1,750,000 to $8 million the ceiling on United States contributions 
to the ILO; and that it urge the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations not 
to report the measure favorably. 

The committee recommends, however, that the chamber endorse the principle 
that the United States should pay its fair share toward the support of inter- 
national agencies with which our country is affiliated; and, therefore, that the 
present fixed ceiling on contributions to the ILO should be relaxed somewhat to 
enable the United States to meet its assessment toward the 1957 and 1958 ILO 
budgets. 

The committee recommends, finally, that the chamber urge our delegates to 
the ILO to press for all possible economies in the ILO budget; and that they 
work for the development of objective standards by which the ILO’s costs might 
more equitably be apportioned between the member countries. 

Respectfully submitted. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS AND RELATIONS, 
NEw YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
New York, N. Y., April 12, 1957. 
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The wHarman. Mr. Wallace Campbell, representing the Coopera- 
tive League of the United States of America. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE CAMPBELL, REPRESENTING THE 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Campsetu. If I may, I would like to make a couple of comments 
first on the testimony of the preceding witnesses. I would like to 
point out first that this matter before you is a matter of raising a 
ceiling and that the appropriation to ILO must come in the budget 
for the specialized agencies before the Appropriations Committees 
of the Congress. What you are doing is not appropriating $3 million 
for ILO but just setting a new ceiling. 

The Cuarrman. This isan authorization measure. 

Mr. Camesetx. Within which the United States delegation to the 
ILO may 

The CuarrMan. That is fundamental. 

Mr. Campsetit. I am sure the committee understands it, but I 
thought it might well go in the record here since it had not been made 
clear by the two other witnesses. 





TRIPARTITE REPRESENTATION IN ILO 


I would like to point out also that the tripartite arrangement in 
ILO is something that might very well be looked at again. It is signi- 
ficant that in the creation of all of the other specialized agencies of 
the U. N., there has been no attempt to try to duplicate the tripartite 
arrangement with representation of various segments of the economy 
within one delegation. 

The Cuatrman. Has the subject ever been brought up and discussed 
there? 

Mr. Camesety. I don’t know whether it has been discussed in ILO. 
I know that in connection with the Interdepartmental Committee on 
FAO, in which I sat as a representative of the Cooperative League 
for some years, the question of whether the FAO should have a tripar- 
tite arrangement with farmers having a special representative was 
discussed and cast aside as not being a satisfactory way to do the 
job. The question of participation of Communist countries is fraught 
with so much emotion that it gets even more confused in the ILO. 

You will notice that in the other agencies there is less confusion on 
this point because there is no attempt to divide the delegations in three 
parts. 

We are just as concerned as Mr. McGrath is about Communist gov- 
ernment people posing as employers. It is just as bad or worse for 
the labor delegations of the U.S. S. R. and satellite delegations posing 
as free labor delegations. Actually your tripartite arrangement falls 
down completely in a Communist country or in a dictatorship. The 
tripartite arrangement only works when you have a free economy 
within the country. 

The Cuatrman. That is as to internal organization. 

Mr. Campsett. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And we should make an effort to change this ar- 
rangement if we don’t like it; is that right? 
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Me. CampsEt. That is a matter on which we don’t have a concrete 
recommendation, but I think we should point to the fact that this is 
one cause of the confusion and the highly emotional approach which 
has come from the employer delegations who feel strange to meet with 
other employer delegations who are Communist government oflicials. 

The Cuarrman. Has the American delegation made any effort to 
change it? 

Mr. Campse.u. I am not sure whether it has or not. 

I know that when our cooperative people meet in international co- 
operative conferences, we feel out of water with the people from the 
eastern countries because they don’t talk as cooperative people or 
officials of an economic organization. They are government people 
who are put in to do a propaganda job. This results in the same thing, 
the same distortion as the tripartite arrangement in the Communist 
delegations. 

UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE ILO 


The Cuarrman. Do you believe that, on the whole, it is better for 
the United States to remain in the Organization or to leave it? 

Mr. Campsett. By all means we should stay in the ILO just as we 
must stay in WHO and the other agencies. UNESCO witnessed the 
Communist governments coming back in a couple of years ago. 

You must realize that the struggle for the minds of men does go on 
in all of the agencies, and it is even more important to have the 
U.S. S. R. as a representative country in the Organization than out- 
side of it. 

The Cuarrman. I ask you that because the preceding witness in the 
same chair took the opposite point of view. 

Mr. Campsett. That is right. I would disagree with Mr. McGrath 
completely. I think that his point about contributions and votes also 
goes at a wholly fundamental policy of the United Nations. I think 
his policy is also wrong there. 


ILO CONTRIBUTIONS AND VOTING 


Actually I think the fundamental policy on contribution and votes 
should follow the policy that we use in this country. Your contribu- 
tion is based on ability to pay, and your vote is on a democratic basis. 

Those are the fundamental principles I think we must follow in any 
representation. If Mr. McGrath’s recommendation that we cut down 
our contribution in terms of our vote were applied, it would destroy 
the whole structure of the specialized agencies and of the United 
Nations itself. 

The Cuarrman. It might be applied to the domestic income tax. 

Mr. Campsett. That is right. There are people who would like to 
cut the domestic income tax down to a flat fee, too. 


SUPPORT FOR SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 


My statement is quite brief. The Cooperative League, which is a 
federation of consumer, service, and purchasing cooperatives, is happy 
to appear in support of Senate Joint Resolution 73, which would au- 
thorize an increase in the ceiling for United States annual contribu- 
tions to the International Labor Organization of the United Nations. 
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WORK OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The Cooperative League has followed with great interest and ap- 

roval the development of the U. N. and its specialized agencies dur- 
ing the decade since its creation. We have found great hope for even- 
tual international economic cooperation and world peace in the con- 
stant growth of the specialized agencies which minister to the daily 
needs of the people of the world through channels of education, agri- 
culture, health, labor, civil aviation, and other fields. 

The work which the United States does through these agencies tends 
to counterbalance some of the necessarily highly explosive issues which 
must be met and settled in the Security Council of the United Nations 
and in our dealings with other countries on political problems, 

It is these economic and social activities of the U. N. which increase 
the sense of responsibility in all of the nations of the world. It is 
through these channels that the standards of living of the peoples— 
particularly in the underdeveloped countries—are raised ; a it is 
through these day-to-day activities that we develop the trust and con- 
fidence in each other which is so essential if we are to meet the political 
problems which often keep us apart. 


INCREASING FUNCTIONS OF ILO 


During the last decade the Cooperative League has repeatedly ex- 
pressed its interest in the expanded technical assistance program of the 
specialized agencies. We are appearing here today in behalf of the 
resolution introduced by Senator Green which would raise the ceiling 
on United States contributions to the regular budget of the ILO. 

The proposal, submitted by the State Department and supported by 
the Secretary of Labor, takes account of growing costs and increasing 
functions of the ILO which has established its importance as the oldest 
of the specialized agencies. The raising of the ceiling from $1.75 
million to $3 million is in line with similar action taken by the Con- 
gress in raising the ceiling of the contributions to the U. N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization from $2 million to $3 million, 

Incidentally we were very much in favor of raising the FAO ceiling 
because the United States was in a similar bind on its representation 
in the U. N. when that ceiling was on. 


RESULT OF FAILURE TO TAKE ACTION 


To fail to take action at this time would leave the United States in 
the embarrassing position of defaulting on a very small part of its 
current assessment, which is $1.79 million. The boost in the ceiling 
would put the United States in a position where its delegates to ILO 
conferences could meet with flexibility the budgetary problems of the 
organization. 

Our delegates would also be in a better position in relation to the 
uncommitted countries of the world by continuing our leadership in 
this field. 

As Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. Wilcox said on April 16: 

Active participation in the specialized agencies of the United Nations system 


is an important part of United States foreign policy. These organizations are 
engaged in solving fundamental problems in the economic, technical, and social 
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fields. The specialized agencies have achieved the greatest degree of interna- 
tional cooperation the world has seen, largely because they deal with immediate 
human problems—problems which technicians can solve if they are given the 
opportunity. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


At the present time the United States contribution to the regular 
programs of the specialized agencies are as follows: 

International Givil Aviation Organization, 33.33 percent; World 
Health Organization, 33.33 percent; Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, 31.5 percent; UNESCO, 31.30 percent; International Labor 
Organization, 25 percent; World Meteorological Organization, 15.5 
percent; International Telecommunication Union, 8.96 percent; and 
Universal Postal Union, 4.25 percent. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, those smaller agencies have a much 
different system of payment of dues and should not be allowed to con- 
fuse the issue on the question of ability to pay which is the criterion 
for the larger specialized agencies. 

The International Postal Union, for example, has a very compli- 
sated structure of seven variations for membership and an arrange- 
ment for dues payments in units. These factors are complicated and 
confusing if raised in debate. 

We feel it would be a mistake to put an artificial ceiling of 25 per- 
cent on the contribution to the ILO. There is great merit in bringing 
the regular programs of the specialized agencies into a general pattern 
of contribution equal to the present United States contribution to the 
overall budget of the U. N.—33.3 percent. 





IMPROVING DEMOCRATIC BASES OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Cooperative League is convinced that every opportunity must 
be seized to strengthen and improve the democratic bases of economic 
and social development in the newer and less developed countries of 
the world. 

The specialized agencies of the U. N. have done a great deal to 
stimulate democratic economic organizations parallel to those which 
are so fundamental to the American economy. These include the 
encouragement of cooperatives for farmers and consumers alike, the 
extension of democratic credit organizations and electric cooperatives. 

Such voluntary organizations are accompanied by the development 
of voluntary farm organizations, democratically controlled trade 
unions, and other similar pillars which have been so fundamental to 
the American economy. 


ILO WORK COMMENDED 


While other agencies in the United Nations family have carried on 
other types of work in this democratic economic field, we particularly 
commend the ILO for its work in surveys, training programs, educa- 
tion and special] assistance for farmers, handicraft workers, and con- 


sumers in the development of cooperatives which can help people to 
help themselves. 
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As Director General David A. Morse of the ILO said in a recent 
publication, Partners in Progress: 

Cooperatives set up with the assistance of ILO experts are helping to ease the 
transition from primitive to modern industrial economy. Output in factories 
and workshops has risen following advice and assistance from ILO productivity 
teams. Social security, minimum wages, factory inspection, and other regula- 
tions of working conditions have come, for the first time, to workers in some 
regions—the seeds of progress are being sown by the International Labor Organ- 
ization, and, indeed, by numerous other organizations with the active support 
of peoples and governments. 

But seeds only take a root and grow in soil that is properly prepared and tended 
with constant care. Many technical assistance projects succeed in extremely 
adverse circumstances because of the will and enthusiasm of people giving and 
receiving aid. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF RESOLUTION’S PASSAGE 


I will close my testimony with the general comment that the Coop- 
erative League believes firmly in the work of the specialized agencies 
of the U. N. We feel that your resolution would simply remove an 
artificial ceiling and make it possible for the United States delega- 
tions to work in regularly authorized fashion on the budget of the 
ILO. All contributions have to come back, of course, for appropria- 
tions by the Congress. 

ILO’S STRUCTURE 


The CHatrman. May I ask whether to your knowledge there has 
been any effort made to correct what has been criticized here today, 
that is, the ILO’s structure ? 

Mr. Campsety. I am not sure. I am not enough of a specialist in 
the field and there may be other people who could tell you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much indeed for your testimony 
here today. 

The next witness is Mr. Austin T. Flett, insurance broker of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN T. FLETT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Frerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Austin T. Flett. I am an insurance broker specializing in the sale 
of capital stock, fire and casualty insurance. My address is 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

IT am nationally known for writing, lecturing, and publishing Meet- 
ing Mutual Competition, a treatise on the sale of cooperative insur- 
ance, and The United States as a Satellite Nation, a treatise on the 
worldwide cooperative movement, whose stated goal is to establish a 
one-world Communist dominated empire. 

The International Labor Office is one of several specialized agencies 
affiliated with the United Nations Organization that spread the teach- 
ings of communism among the people of various nations throughout 
the world under the label of “cooperation.” 


AN “INTERNATIONAL CONSPIRACY” 


Before proceeding with my testimony regarding the International 
Labor Office, it is important that I include in my testimony a brief 
analysis of the nucleus and interlocking ramifications of an interna- 
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tional conspiracy to lead the people of the United States into commu- 
nism Via a one-world government. 

Seventeen years ago when I started a sales analysis of my competi- 
tion, known as mutual fire and casualty insurance, I had no idea this 
analysis would terminate in exposing w = is conceded at highest levels 
in Washington to be the main root of an international conspiracy to 
destroy the soci ial, economic, and political structure and sovereignty 
of the United States of America via the teachings of “cooperation,” 
otherwise known in the worldwide cooperative movement or cause as 

“collectivism,” “socialism,” or “communism.” 

My testimony is the result of studying more than 10,000 pages of 
yudshoekh as published by the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America 1930 to 1954, inclusive, reports of the congresses of the 
International C ooperative e Alliance of London, E ngland 1902 to 1954 
inclusive, and other books and publications I own which are accepted 
in the Worldwide Cooperative Movement as official or authentic. 

The United States tentacle of this movement or cause is a part of, 
and subservient to, an international conspiracy whose stated goal is to 
communize national and international trade and commerce, individual 
and corporate wealth and private property, farmlands, natural re- 
sources, the people and governments of all nations and establish a one- 
world, collectivized, nonprofit, “cooperative commonwealth” in which 
the United States of America is to become a participating state policed 
by foreign troops—who will enforce the liquidation of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of our Government, emigration and 
trade barriers, our educational, religious, labor and profit systems, na- 
tional defense, our flag and the sovereignty of the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE 


Since 1921 the Cooperative League of the USA has represented the 
highly organized politically powerful, tax and legislative favored 
cooperative movement in our country at international headquarters 
of this conspiracy, which is known as the International Cooperative 
Alliance of London, England. Members of the executive committee 
of this organization, representing national cooperative unions and 
federations in 39 nations, state they are the only persons capable of 
reorganizing and ruling the people of the world and that their national 
members are autonomous organizations exempt from all laws enacted 
by capitalistic nations. 

The International Cooperative Alliance was organized in 1895 under 
the auspices of conservative reformers who believed in sharing profits 
with employees. After 15 years of friction between conservative and 

-adical reformers, disgruntled employees and labor agitators, delegates 
attending the eighth congress of this organization held in Copenhagen 
in 1910, elected to ¢ hange the objectives of their movement and follow 
the principles of the class struggle of Europe as outlined by Lenin at 

the International Socialist Congress, also held in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in 1910. 

Since that date leaders of the International Cooperative Alliance, 
many of whom have also been active leaders in the labor movement, 
have collaborated with other persons in national and international or- 
ganizations w hose objectives are to lead the people of the world into 
communism. This will include the International Labor Office. 
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The following quotation published on page 186 of the report of the 
i of the 1910 or Eighth Congress of the ICA speaks for 
itself: 


The resolution passed at Copenhagen declares that the cooperative movement 
is an effective weapon in the class struggle. 


On page 160 of this same report they state—and I quote: 


Cooperation is, as it were, a wedge that is being driven into capitalism, the 
effects of which, it is at present impossible to gage. 


Page 236 of the proceedings of the 1927 or 12th Congress of the ICA 
states, and I quote: 

Only in close connection with the working class, in united struggle with workers 
and shoulder to shoulder with the trade unions, will it be possible to overthrow 
the capitalistic order of society and to establish in its place a cooperative Socialist 
order. 

Article I of the latest rules of the International Cooperative Al- 
liance—besides listing their name in English, French, German, and 
Russian, official languages of the movement as per article 5—states, and 
I quote: 

The International Cooperative Alliance, in continuance of the work of the Roch- 
dale Pioneers and in accordance with their principles, seek, in complete inde- 
pendence and by its own methods, to substitute for the profit-making regime a 


cooperative system organized in the interests of the whole community and based 
upon mutual self-help. 





My study of the Rochdale Pioneers indicates they were unemployed 
labor agitators who later became slave-driving employers. 

Great Britain is considered the motherland of the cooperative and 
labor movement and sowed the first seeds of “cooperation” in Russia 
about 1900. British efforts to organize this movement in the United 
States were not successful until the advent of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

As of today, headquarters of the dominating influences in this plot 
against the people of the United States are: (1) London, England, (2) 
Washington, D. C., (3) Moscow, U.S. S. R., (4) Paris, France, (5) 
Rome, Italy. 


PRONGS OF “CONSPIRACY” 


The two major prongs or fronts used in this movement to attain 
their objectives are— 

1. Peaceful infiltration of the economic, educational, labor, political, 
religious, and social structures of a nation via the teachings of inter- 
nationalism, peace crusades, disarmaments, self-help, mutual aid, a 
nonprofit economy, democracy and the democratic way of life, and, 
finally, “cooperation.” 

2. The use of force and violence, strikes, sabotage, rebellions, and 
civil war and other means of legal or illegal resistance to capitalistic 
industry or governments. 

A study of this conspiracy follows a definite pattern which is based 
on a calculated risk of success at a given time, when these two prongs 
join in a spearhead whereby rebellions are created to capture capital- 
istic forms of government. 

The “peace” leaders in this movement referred to is based on their 
terms. The teachings of internationalism are to destroy national 
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pripetns disarmament programs are to liquidate armed resistance 
to their movement. 

Individual shareholders in cooperative organizations are classified 
as emancipated persons and are known as “cooperators.” 


THE “COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT” 


Interviews and correspondenc e I have had with officials of the Gov- 
ernment, Members of Congress, prominent business and press execu- 
tives and other persons, including individual and corporate share- 
holders in various types of cooperative enterprises affiliated with this 
movement, indicate that millions of members of these organizations 
are ¢ ompletely uninformed as relates to the objectives of this movement 
or cause, which includes misleading and teaching our people that 
“cooperation” is a social and cultural movement for mutual aid and 
to promote international peace among the various nations. 

The word “cooperation” as used in the worldwide cooperative move- 
ment is a foreign ideology based on the teachings of Robert Owen, who 
is quoted as the father of the cooperative and labor movement, the 
Rochdale pioneers, Beatrice Potter and Sidney Webb, the Fabian 
Society, Karl Marx, Engels, Lenin and other famous European so- 
cialists. 

For a definition of that word “cooperation” see exhibit No. 1 (in 
committee files). 

At this point I would like to include in my statement three very 
important quotations of persons who were active in organizing the 
Cooperative League of the United States of America and the Com- 
munist Party USA. (See House Un-American Activities Committee 
hearings, appendix 1, p. 333.) 

1. “As we understand that the cooperative movement is born of the labor move- 
ment (reference 1930 Yearbook of the Cooperative League USA, p. 148). 

2. “The Cooperative League of America not only affirmed in its last congress 
that the cooperative movement is primarily a labor movment, but has started a 
campaign against the income tax law.” 

3. “So closely allied are the British Labor Party and the cooperatives that 
there now exists an official agreement between them” (reference quotation No. 
2 and No. 3. Report of the proceedings of the 1927 or 12th Congress of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance, p. 121). 

Other quotations of leaders in this movement are listed in exhibit 
No. 4 (in committee files). 

Persons who believe in the profit system, our form of government, 
national security and are opposed to the teachings of cooperation are 
known as a Fascist, capitalistic savages, imperi: lists, w armongers, war 
criminals, and an industrial anarchist—all mortal enemies of leaders 
in the cooperative labor movement. 

Time does not permit me to explain to members of this committee the 

early history, development, and ramifications of the United States 
penal which as late as 1929 was considered a dismal but not a 
hopeless failure. 

Leaders in the cooperative movement were quick to take advantage 
of the chaos created by the depression which started in the late twen- 
ties, with the result that extensive propaganda and educational pro- 
grams pertaining to the transition period of destroying capitalism in 
the United States and our form of government commenced to fune- 
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tion, as best explained in the following quotations from page 15 of 
- 1930 Yearbook of the Cooperative League of the United States. 
quote : 


The hour is at hand when conditions suggest that a carefully planned national 
cooperative policy of propaganda, education, and supervision should be devised, 
and vigorously, persistently, and systematically carried out throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Individual societies should be encouraged to make every possible financial sac- 
rifice to that end, for their own welfare, as well as for the general good of the 
movement. It is only by so doing we can expect to defeat the prevailing anti- 
social trends, and well and truly lay the foundations of a “cooperative common- 
wealth.” 

The bloodless revolution which took place in our country at the elec- 
tions of 1932 swept into political power a President and other high 
Government officials who were sympathetic to promoting this con- 
spiracy against the people of the United States with a result the full 
resources of the United States Government, including the armed serv- 
ices in World War II, have been and are being used to promote and 
finance this conspiracy, internally and in other nations throughout the 
world. 

The following statement published on page 18 of the 1936 Yearbook 
of the Cooperative League of the United States speaks for itself. I 
quote : 

The Roosevelt administration gave us much help and also showed a more than 
friendly attitude toward the cooperative movement. It protected cooperation 
and set up many agencies for assistance to the cooperatives. This is the first 
Federal administration this country has ever had that aggressively promoted 
cooperation and continued to favor cooperation in the face of the hostility of the 
special interests * * *. The Cooperative League has been consulted, referred to, 
and assisted up to the present time by many departments of the Government. 

That quotation is one of many thousands documented and listed in 
a 540-page report I have with me which report I prepared for the use 
of Members of the 83d Congress, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the Director of Intelligence of the United States Treasury. 

I also have with me a 200-page cross index to prove my case. 

Because Government. officials and members of the Congress sym- 
pathetic to promoting “cooperation” provided tax and other legisla- 
tive favoritism to promote and finance this movement, many of the 
small, puny, struggling cooperatives of 1929 are today financial giants 
controlling unexcelled influence, not only in both political parties in 
our State and Federal Governments, but also in the economic, educa- 
tional, financial, labor, religious, and social systems of our country. 

Co-op leaders state they will collaborate with other leaders in do- 
mestic labor organizations, the International Labor Office, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, UNESCO, and any other organizations 
having similar objectives. 

Leading “cooperators” in this movement state the life and death 
struggle to destroy capitalism is being fought on the economic plat- 
form of the world and, that carefully selected, well-trained, educated 
leaders will function under veiled form and work in the “blood stream” 
of the profit system like a cancer and these persons will not declare 
their radicalism during the transition period of destroying capitalism, 
as socialization or nationalization of the various nations can be accom- 
plished without informing the public. 
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I am prepared to review with members of this or any other con- 
gressional committee interested in national security documentation I 
have with me which will cite hundreds of quotations of national and 
international leaders in the worldwide cooperative labor movement 
which will explain in their own words the methods used in the various 
nations to lead the people of the world into communism via a one-world 
government. 

In the United States many “cooperators” listed as prominent organ- 
izers of the Industrial Workers of the World, the Cooperative League 
of the United States, and the Communist Party, U.S. A., became top 
advisers to the President of the United States and other high Govern- 
ment officials. 

During the rebellions in Europe which proceded World War II, to 
escape exec ution or being imprisoned, many leading European “coop- 

ators” fled as refugees to foreign countries, including the United 
States, where they joined domestic cooperators in organizing the 
International Committee for Cooperative Reconstruc tion now known 
as Cooperative American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc. 

During and after World War II in Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
other European countries, leaders in this movement became top govern- 
ment officials. Albert Thomas, Prof. Charles Gide, Ernest Poisson, 
and George Fauquet, all prominently identified with the French under- 
ground movement, were active leaders in the international cooperative 
and labor movement. 

George Fauquet was active in the Spanish rebellion. Howard 
Cowden of Kansas City, Mo., has been active in the Middle East oil 
situation. 

The documentation I have with me will prove my case that con- 
tributions to the International Labor Office and other international 
organizations favoring a one-world government is not only a violation 
of the internal-security laws of the United States but also encourages 
amé vjor threat to our national security. 

Many co-op leaders in the United States have been students and in- 
structors in Communist training camps located in this and foreign 
countries, including Russia. 

Many of these persons were active or collaborating with others in 
organizing the Communist Party, U.S. A. 

It was during the depression when it was widely publicized that the 
profit system and our form of government were dead, that cooperative 
organizations in the United States were brazenly selling over a period 
of several years, first-brand cereals, canned and dried fruits, coffee, 
motor oil, et cetera, in their stores under the label of the hammer and 
sickle. 

As of 1955 the United States Information Agency was spending tax- 
payers’ money to publicize in foreign countries thi at capitalism is dead 
in our country. 

I do not believe it is generally known in Washington that the Rus- 
sians appealed to international cooperative headquarters in London to 
use the influence of the cooperative labor movement to reestablish trade 
and diplomatic relationship with the United States and that Mr. 
Litvinoff was leader of the Russian delegation that went to London 
to plead their case. 
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In 1933 he was in Washington completing the details of attaining 
their objectives and also, in 1933, the first Communist training se ‘hol, 
known as the Harold Ware cell, was established in our Gover nment via 
the Department of Agriculture, and Government officials were being 

taught the teachings of cooperation. 


OBJECTIVES OF “COOPERATIVE LABOR MOVEMENT” 


A study of various publications issued by congressional committees 
and departments of the Federal Government regarding Communist 
infiltration in the United States indicates Federal officials and Mem- 
bers of the Congress have been uninformed regarding the tentacles 
and objectives of the cooperative labor movement. 

When Japan, as a capitalistic nation, tried to stop the Soviet Union 
from communizing China, co-op and Communist leaders throughout 
the world, including i in the United States, were instructed to retaliate 
by spreading propaganda to destroy Japanese trade and commerce 
and influence their respective governments to assist Red China. 

Co-ops publish we are war criminals that invaded Korea and 
Formosa and that leading politicians would not publicly accept sup- 
port of their movement; they state they will defeat at elections Mem- 
bers of Congress opposed to theire ase, 

If our country is to become a state in the cooperative commonwealth, 
there will be no wages and no profits for labor. All funds and profits 
derived from the sale to other cooperatives of surpluses produced by 

various types of workers will belong to the movement. Our children 
will belong to the State and will be 1 ‘aise in institutions until they are 
able to work. We and our children will be told when, where, and how 
to work to produce the bare necessities of life, as there will be no trade 
or emigration barriers bet ween nations. 

People of various nations, including labor, will be moved from 
one country to another as directed with the result that the present 
standard of living of the bourgeois and the laboring man in the 
United States will be destroyed. 

The disintegration of our assets, our homes, our business, the future 
of our families, our flag, and our country is taking place and, unless 
drastic action is taken immediately to save our country, the United 
States will become a vassal state in a one-world, Communist-dominated 
empire and this—the rainbow flag of the cooperative commonwealth- 
will supersede the Stars and Stripes. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity to serve my country. 
I am prepared to prove my case. 

Are there any questions ? 

(Exhibits submitted by Mr. Flett are in the files of the commitee.) 


UNITED STATES WITHDRAWAL FROM ILO ADVOCATED 


The Cuamrman. May I ask whether you are in favor of the United 
States withdrawing from the Intern: tional Labor Organization ? 

Mr. Fuerr. It is x promoting communism, according to my study. 

The CuatrmMan. The answer is “Yes?” 

Mr. Fierr. The answer is absolutely Te,” 

The Cuamman. You are not in favor of trying to reform the Organ- 
ization, but you want to abolish it? 
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Mr. Fierr. I don’t think we ought to be involved in spreading 
communism of any other nation at ‘the expense of the United States 
taxpayer. 


PARTICIPANTS IN “INTERNATIONAL CONSPIRACY” 


The Cuatrman. You said near the beginning that you had no idea 
that your analysis “would terminate in exposing what is conceded 
at highest levels in Washington to be the main root of an international 
conspiracy.” 

Mr. Frerr. That is right. 

The Crarmman. May I ask you to name these highest levels? 

Mr. Frerr. I have been in the Vice President’s Office, I have been 
before the Attorney General of the Department of Justice. I spent 
days and days and days with them, an FBI man. I have discussed it 
with the head of the Subversive Activities Control Board, officials of 
the SEC. 

The CHairMan. You say your views are conceded ? 

Mr, Fuerr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. At the highest levels in Washington ? 

Mr. Fierr. That is right. 

The Cuatmman. Name some of those levels where it is conceded, 
and by what individuals. 

Mr. Frerr. Well, when I spent 2 hours with Robert King, of the 
Vice President’s Office, he said, after reviewing this documentation, 
“We know nothing about communism in the United States. This has 
got to come out.” When I was over in the Pentagon they said, “What 
is the Internal Security Division doing; what is the House U n-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee doing about it ?” 

The Cuarrman. Name names, please. You must know we can’t 
follow up generalities. 

Mr. Fierr. I have not got the names here. I would have to check 
them. 

The CuarrMan. You are at liberty to file the names carrying out 
that statement of yours. 

Mr. Fierr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. “Highest levels in Washington.” 

Mr. Fierr, That iscorrect. I can do that. 

The Cuatrman. We will be much obliged to you if you will do 
that. There is one other question I would like to ask. 

You said that a “bloodless revolution which took place in our 
country at the elections of 1932, swept into political power a Presi- 
dent * * *,” and so forth. 

Mr. Fierr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now have they remained in power ? 

Mr. Fierr. I would not know. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think that “conspiracy” you referred to is 
still existent ? 

Mr. Fierr. Ido. I think there is a lot of it in our Government. 

The Cuairman. There has been no change, then, between the par- 
ties, because a Democratic President was elected then and since then 
there has been a Republican President elected. 

Does your alleged exposure apply to both parties? 

Mr. Fierr. It does, it does. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Fert. I would not play politics on this at all. 


COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one 
question to satisfy my own curiosity. 

Right in the beginning of your statement, Mr. Flett, you indicated 
that you started on this study, this long- drawn-out research that you 
made, by reason of an analysis that you were making of mutual in- 
surance companies ? 

Mr. Fierr. That is right. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now mutual insurance companies are coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. Fierr. That is correct. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you think they are subversive? 

Mr. Fietr. They are 1 of the 4 major tentacles of the cooperative 
movement of the United States. 

Senator Sparkman. Take a company, for instance, like the Mutual 
Life of New York. That is a mutual company, isn’t it? 

Mr. Fuerr. I have not got the Mutual Life Insurance companies 
tied into this at all, but I have all the mutual fire and e: asualty insurance 
companies and this entire survey was made as a result of a letter writ- 
ten to the president of a company in Chicago. 

Senator SparkMan. My understanding i is that you think that every- 
thing that is on a cooperative basis is bad? 

Mr. Fier. No, I don’t say that. I will say this: that millions of 
people in the cooperative movement have not the faintest idea they are 
identified with a movement to create a nonprofit economy in the United 
States. 

Senator SparKMAN. You know, you make such a blanket condemna- 
tion of the cooperative movement generally that I am naturally in- 
clined to think about these great mutual insurance companies that 
have been with us as long as the country. 

Benjamin Franklin founded a mutual fire insurance company, and 
I think he was a founder of the savings and loan associations. 

If there is anything that is identified with communities throughout 
this country, it is building and loan associations, and savings and loan 
associations. 

Mr. Fietr. That is right. 

Senator SparkMAN. They are all mutuals. By that I mean they 
are all cooperatives. 

Mr. Fierr. The four major tentacles of the cooperative movement of 
the United States in your agriculture co-ops 

Senator SparKMAN. I was just going to say something about that. 
I am a farmer and I do business with an agricultural co-op and so far 
as I know practically all of the farmers in my area do business with one 
or more agricultural co-ops. And if I ever knew any people who were 
private enterpr ise people, free independent thinkers, they are the aver- 
age farmers of thiscountry. Therefore, f find it difficult to follow your 
blanket condemnation of everything that is done on a cooperative basis. 

Mr. Fterr. I will be glad to bring my records. I have them ina 
valise right over here. 
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Senator Sparkman. There is a cooperative apartment house being 
built in Washington, about to be finished, and I happen to know that. 
two Senators have bought apartments there, and I know of other 
Senators that own cooperative apartments. 

Mr. Fierr. Would you like for me to lay out on the table here docu- 
mentation to prove everything I have said? 

Senator Sparkman. No, I don’t care about the documentation. I 
just want to present some of the things that come up in my mind which 
make it quite difficult for me to accept your general premise. 

Mr. Firrr. Yes. The reason is because the preachings of coopera- 
tion have been accepted in the last 20 years. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fierr. Take a look at this. That is a letterhead of headquar- 
ters. 


UNITED STATES WITHDRAWAL FROM ILO AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
ADVOCATED 


The Cuairman. Applying your views to the present situation, are 
you in favor of the U nited States continuing its membership in the 
ILO? 

Mr. Fierr. No, I am not. 

The CHatrMan. You are not? You think we ought to get out? 

Mr. F err. I am not in favor of their being in the United Nations 
either. 

The CuarrMan. Get out of both ? 

Mr. Fuerr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And all such organizations / 

Mr. Fierr. Yes. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. How about NATO? 

Mr. Frerr. If you study the history of the cooperative movement 
you will find we went into World War II to destroy capitalism and 
you will find thi 2 the United Nations was established to destroy cap- 
italism in the peace and they tell it to you and I can lay the books out 
here and you can ioud it. 

The CuHarrman. And your views apply to all existing political 
parties ? 

Mr. Frerr. They say they are neutral in politics. They penetrate 
all parties. 

The Coarmman. What do you say ? 

Mr. Fervr. I say they are in all parties. 

The Cuatrman. All parties? 

Mr. Fierr. Yes. 

The CHamman. You are opposed to them all? 

Mr. Fierr. Yes. I would not say that the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans have any corner on this at all. 

The Caarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Mansrtecp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness scheduled was Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, director 
of the department of legislation, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. I understand that Mr. Walter 
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Mason will appear in his place. Mr. Mason, we will be glad to hear 


you. 
Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter J. Mason, legisla- 
tive representative of the AF L-CIO. I am appearing here for Mr. 
Biemiller to present the views of the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, on Senate Joint Resolution 73, 
authorizing an increase in the ceiling for United States contributions 
to the International Labor Organization from $1,750,000 to $3 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here with me a statement prepared by Mr. 
George Delaney, International Representative, AFL-CIO and the 
workers delegate to the ILO, which I would like to file with the com- 
mitteee and have incor porated into the record. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM: CEILING ON UNtTED STATES PAYMENTS TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The 85th Congress will be called upon to consider a proposal to raise the 
ceiling on payments by the United States for its share of the expenses of the 
International Labor Organization. Though a decision to raise the ceiling would 
cost the United States less than $43,000, such a decision would have consider- 
able effect on United States foreign policy. It is important, therefore, that such 
implications be made clear so that the issue can be seen in its full perspective. 


WHAT THE ILO I8 


The International Labor Organization is an intergovernmental organization 
established in 1919 by the Versailles Treaty. Until the outbreak of World War II 
it was integrally linked with the League of Nations. The United States became 
a member in 1934, when Congress authorized the President to accept member- 
ship. The ILO is now part of the cv Nations Organization, having become a 
specialized agency of the United Nations in 1946, and is the only part of the 
League of Nations machinery to have survived the last war. The participation 
of the United States in the work of ILO has been continuous since 1934, 

In addition to being an incergovernmental organization, the ILO is the only 
international forum in which workers and employers from the various countries 
are represented together with governments. Today the role which organized 
workers and employers can play in international affairs has been fully recog- 
nized. The ILO offers an opportunity for American worker and employer 
representatives to strengthen United States foreign policy by explaining to the 
rest of the world the achievements of this country; achievements which other- 
wise could be misunderstood or misrepresented abroad. The ILO thus provides 
very special and constructive possibilities for the conduct of United States 
foreign policy. 

THE CEILING—ITS HISTORY 


The ceiling on United States contributions to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion was first introduced through Public Law 843, June 30, 1948, the figure then 
fixed at $1,091,739. Ceilings were also applied to contributions to certain other 
United Nations agencies. 

In 1949 the 81st Congress, after a review of the policy with respect to ceilings, 
stated that it was “not the disposition of the Congress so to limit the financial 
support of these organizations as to prejudice the effectiveness of their operations 
within their proper scope.” Accordingly, on September 21, 1950, Congress raised 
the ceiling on the United States contributions to the ILO to $1,750,000, the 
present level of the ceiling. 
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In this connection it should be stated that the United States contribution is 
25 percent of the ILO budget, the smallest percentage contribution paid by the 
United States to any of the important organizations within the framework of the 
United Nations. In 1957, United States contributions to United Nations organ- 
izations have been assessed, in descending order of magnitude, as follows: 


Percent 


Tete Umted Natidme.... fi a ee aU ee Bie eee 3314 
Tre is. a6 Ribs. che ed od aad a i coi a eee 33% 
To WHO 4 ve bbe sh Ju ee 3633 3 BR 64 
To FAO_ ere ; po 53 Let __ 31.50 
To UNESCO__ J 56 fuel: HG Ue. Se 
"Be Ti Ah*_. ewes Sc et ks itelndbdkbaes dia ee eee 25 


Smaller percentage contributions have been assessed only by the ITU, UPU, and 
WMO—all organizations which operate on much smaller budgets and are not in this respect 
comparable to the larger United Nations organizations. 


From 1950 to 1956, the ceiling level on United States contributions to the ILO 
remained at $1,750,000 and United States contributions assessed by the ILO 
were always within this limit. In fact, during these years the ILO has pursued 
a conservative budget policy, seeking only moderate increases despite many 
new claims for ILO activities, substantially enlarged membership, and the in- 
creasing costs of operation as a result of rising prices. At the time the 1957 
budget was being adopted, however, the margin of flexibility which Congress 
had obviously intended when first fixing the ceiling figure had been exhausted 
and the assessment upon the United States for the 1957 ILO budget pierced the 
ceiling by some $42,000. 

The same has occurred in the case of other United Nations agencies. In these 
cases Congress has decided to raise or remove the ceiling figures. Thus Congress 
decided to remove the ceiling on United States contributions to the World Health 
Organization and included the provision that United States percentage assess- 
ments should not exceed 33.33 percent of the WHO budget, a proportion similar to 
United States contributions to the United Nations itself. Congress also decided 
to raise the FAO ceiling from $2 million to $3 million. There is, of course, no 
ceiling on contributions to the United Nations. 

It thus seems evident that Congress, in its budget policy for the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, has not deviated from the principle defined by 
Congress in 1949 quoted above: namely, that the ceiling was not for the purpose 
of limiting United States support for United Nations organizations which would 
prejudice the effectiveness of their operations within their proper scope. In its 
action on the WHO, FAO, etc., ceiling legislation, Congress has clearly shown that 
it did not intend the ceilings to act as a financial restriction on United States 
participation in the programs and activities of the United Nations family. 

When the ILO ceiling legislation was under review in 1956, the proposal was 
made (in line with the action mentioned above with respect to other United Na- 
tions agencies) to raise the ceiling to $3 million so as to again provide United 
States delegations to the ILO with that flexibility of margin between actual con- 
tributions and fixed ceiling which had previously been regarded as desirable. 
This action was not taken, however. Instead, the Senate, after extensive floor 
discussion in April of 1956, agreed to increase the ceiling, but on the condition 
that the increased authorization would not be valid if, during the preceding 
calendar year, any delegate representing employers and employees in any Com- 
munist nation had been permitted to vote in the ILO. The House did not act on 
this matter and, with the expiration of the 84th Congress, the proposed legislation 
lapsed. 

If the proposal agreed to by the Senate should be adopted now, Congress would 
be departing from the policy it has previously followed, and would in effect be 
using an appropriation bill as a means not of depriving the Executive of guidance 
as to the reasonable limits of United States budgetary commitment for interna- 
tional organizations but would be, instead, a means of bringing political pressure 
upon an agency of the United Nations for a specific political objective. It is on 
the desir»bility of this policy alone that the ceiling on ILO contributions is now 
to be judge, and it will be seen that the matter is one affecting United States 
foreign policy rather than budget policy. 


EFFECT OF THE “CEILING” ON UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP IN THE ILO 


Tt should be said that one objective of United States foreign policy in the ILO 
is to effectively counter the influence of communism in the 76 other member 
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countries of ILO, and among the worker representatives from these countries 
who attend ILO meetings, the majority of whom come from underdeveloped 
countries especially susceptible to ideological influences. 

Doubtless the provision included in the present ceiling bill, which would prevent 
any increase in the ceiling unless Communist employer and worker representa- 
tives were excluded from ILO sittings, was presented in the spirit of this foreign 
policy objective. The question, however, is whether this means is a desirable 
method to be followed to achieve this objective. Is it an effective way to fight 
communism? The answer will be found in determining how this policy would 
be regarded by the representatives of the other countries in the ILO, especially 
those who might be susceptible to the influence of Communist propaganda. 

The United States has adopted action through the United Nations as a corner- 
stone of its foreign policy. This aspect of United States foreign policy has been 
accentuated in recent months, even at the cost of misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments with some of America’s closest allies. Yet probably nothing has done 
more to raise the United States prestige in the world at large, and to give the 
United Nations and the United States a new moral leadership in world affairs 
especially among the uncommitted countries of Asia. Any departure from this 
policy of full support for the United Nations Organization could only undermine 
the rising confidence in United States leadership. The effect of the present 
ceiling proposal which would link an increase in United States contributions to 
the exclusion of employer and worker representatives from the U. 8. 8S. R. and 
other Communist countries from ILO meetings would, however, be considered by 
many countries as an unfair attempt to wield an undue influence by means of a 
financial threat on political questions being currently debated in ILO. It would 
be interpreted by them as an effort to impose a form of discrimination by a show 
of power Nothing is more likely to alienate delegates from other countries, and 
particularly from those countries of Asia and the Middle East which United 
States foreign policy has been calculated to attract. No ILO policy would be 
more certain to undermine confidence in United States leadership through the 
United Nations system. Whatever views the United States Government decides 
to advance on the issue of Communist employer and worker representation, the 
way to gain acceptance for these views is certainly not by rattling the budgetary 
saber. It is by showing constructive willingness to participate fully with other 
countries in ILO in programs to improve living standards. By giving proof of 
sincere desire to serve this objective, the United States will better command the 
attention of the world audience and more especially of the workers represented 
in the ILO. 

Furthermore, the knowledge by other delegations that severe financial restric- 
tions were placed upon the United States delegates by congressional action would 
inevitably reduce the effective influence of the United States representatives in 
the ILO. It would prevent the United States delegation from advancing new 
policies in ILO and would reduce the weight given to any criticisms of ILO 
action the United States delegations might consider it pertinent to make. With 
a ceiling imposed, the motives of the United States delegation in seeking eco- 
nomies are often suspect, since it is not clear to other delegations whether United 
States opposition to a particular item arises from objections going to the sub- 
stance of the issue or from the ceiling restriction alone. 

At the present time communism can most effectively be fought in the ILO 
through positive programs, such as those to abolish forced labor and to promote 
respect for trade-union rights. The ILO Governing Body, for example, took 
action on November 22, 1956, condemning the violations of trade-union rights in 
Hungary, at the very time when Soviet forces were brutally repressing the up- 
rising of the Hungarian people, and assisting the Hungarian puppet regime to 
suppress the new workers’ organizations which had been spontaneously created 
in the popular uprising. Such action found an immediate response among the 
free workers of the world. 

Through other types of programs the United States can demonstrate to the 
rest of the world the dynamic character of its economy and society and can pro- 
mote in other countries methods of pursuing better living standards which are 
more in harmony with American conceptions, such as programs to increase pro- 
ductivity, foster technical training and promote labor-management relations 
based on democratic procedures. Leadership by the United States in fostering 
such programs in the ILO would meet with a welcome response from many other 
countries and would inspire among them the confidence that the United States 
wished sincerely to make use of the ILO as a means for bettering the living con- 
ditions of workers in all countries. However, if they are to exercise such leader- 
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ship, the United States delegations must be free. If they are to be bound by 
financial shackles like the present ceiling bill, United States delegates can only 
be against. They can never be for, can never take the initiative or demonstrate 
leadership. Such shackles are the best way to discredit United States policy 
and to give the lead to the U. S. S. R. in the ILO. 

Thus from the point of view of fighting communism in the ILO, the present 
ceiling bill would fail utterly of its objective. Indeed it would accomplish just the 
reverse of what it aims to do: it would abandon leadership in the ILO to the 
U.S. 8S. R. for the price of $42,000. 


THE ILO, THE CEILING, AND UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY: CONCLUSION 


One essential condition for United States leadership in the ILO is thus to 
remove or at least raise the present ceiling on United States contributions to the 
ILO budget, and to make such action unconditional. This would strengthen the 
hand of United States delegations to the ILO in dealing with all major issues, 
including that of representation of Communist workers and employers. It is 
not only the United States worker representative in ILO who considers that this 
country should participate fully and unrestrictedly in the ILO and exercise posi- 
tive constructive leadership there. Some segments of United States employer 
opinion have reached the same conclusion. The New York Commerce and In- 
dustry Association and the New York State Chamber of Commerce both recently 
approved reports urging continued United States leadership in the cold war 
against communism. The report of the New York State Chamber of Commerce 
Says, inter alia: 

“This is a critical period in world affairs. Throughout the world, an intense 
and unceasing struggle is taking place—a battle of men’s minds. Here the Com- 
munist concept of the all-powerful State is pitted against the liberal tradition for 
individual liberty. The International Labor Organization is a critical battle- 
ground in this struggle. Withdrawal of the United States from the ILO would 
increase measurably the hitherto vocal, but minor, Communist influence in this 
Organization. 

« * * * * oa * 


“The Committee ' believes, further, that the ILO occupies a position of unique 
importance as a forum where the positive advantages of the free society can be 
sharply contrasted with the demonstrable and inherent defects of communism. 

* * * * * * . 


“And finally, through the ILO, United States employers have an unparalleled 
opportunity to explain to the world the progressive character of American busi- 
ness and the high labor standards it creates, thus demonstrating the falsity of 
Communist charges against the free enterprise system which otherwise tend to 
gain currency among representatives from countries where the facts are not 
fully known. American employers can thus contribute to a better understanding 
of the United States abroad and help strengthen United States foreign policy ” 

The problem before this 85th Congress with respect to the ILO ceiling is 
urgent, for the current year (1957) is the first one during which the ceiling can 
cause the United States to be in arrears on current obligations to the ILO or in 
other words, to be unable to fulfill its obligations to an official specialized agency 
of the United Nations of which it is a member. Furthermore, the ILO Govern- 
ing Body meets in March 1957 to consider the 1958 budget of the ILO. This will 
be another occasion when the rest of the worid represented in ILO will watch to 
see whether the United States will be able to adopt a positive attitude of con- 
structive leadership, or be confined to a negative passive role. The next oppor- 
tunity will come in June 1957, when the annual conference of the ILO meets to 
adopt the budget for 1958. If by that time the United States has not only fallen 
behind on its current financial obligations to the ILO but is also prohibited by 
legislation from accepting the full extent of its obligations for the following 
year, a serious blow would be dealt to the prestige of the United States. And 
this blow would fall at precisely the same time that the ILO Conference will 
deal with critical issues in the struggle against totalitarian communism, includ- 
ing action to condemn forced labor. The United States cannot afford to have 





1The report quoted from was drawn up by the committee on industrial problems and 
relations of the New York Chamber of Commerce and adopted unanimously by the executive 
committee of the chamber on December 17, 1956. 
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the hands of its delegation tied in dealing with issues involving freedom and 
democracy. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Delaney is now attending the ILO conference in 
Geneva which makes it impossible for him to appear here personally 
to express his views before your committee. 

The Cuairman. You are appearing in his stead ¢ 

Mr. Mason. That is right, to express the views of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Faidustrin} Organizations. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that we 
strongly disagree with Mr. McGrath on this issue. Without indicat- 
ing any reflections on Mr. McGrath’s opinions which we believe are 
honest and sincere, we do not believe that his position in this matter 
is good business. 

In our opinion, Mr. Chairman, it is not the way to foster good pub- 
lic relations with other peoples of the world. It is not the way to win 
friends. It is not the way to sell American democracy throughout the 
world. 

I might also add that we do not hold the same fear that the previous 
witness has just mentioned in his presentation before your com- 
mittee. 


ILO AN INSTRUMENTALITY FOR IMPROVING WORLD CONDITIONS 


I believe everyone agrees that you cannot win battles by running 
away from them, and I believe that is what we would be doing by 
withdrawing from the ILO and other international organizations. 

The AFL-CIO, Mr, Chairman, believes that the ILO is an extremely 
important instrument for improving the conditions of life and labor 
throughout the world. It is the only international organization deal- 
ing with these problems which brings together labor, e mployer, and 
Government representatives to establish polici ies to further the prin- 
ciple that ‘all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have 
the right to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity.” 

We believe that, consonant with this principle, the United States 
can, through the ILO, demonstrate to the rest of the world the dynamic 
character of its economy and society. 

It can promote in other countries methods of pursuing better living 
standards which are more in harmony with American conceptions, 
such as programs to increase productivity, foster technical training 
and promote labor-management relations based on democratic 
processes. 

SOVIET MEMBERSHIP IN ILO 


There has been some concern in recent years about the admission 
of the Soviet Union to membership in IL O, a fear that the ILO would 
become a sounding-board for Communist propaganda and a forum 
for Soviet poltici al maneuver. 

But the United States cannot defeat the reactionary dogma of 
Soviet communism by deserting the battlefield when the enemy ap- 
pears. The labor movement in “America is confident of the ability of 
our political and economic systems to bring to American workers an 
ever-increasing standard of living. 
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We are not ashamed of it, and we are happy that a forum such as 
the ILO exists whereby we can show workers in other countries the 
way to improved living and working conditions. 

The action taken by ‘the Senate last year would condition any in- 
crease in the United States contribution to the ILO on the absence 
of any votes by representatives of Communist countries. We believe 
that this would be a harmful condition affecting adversely the position 
of the United States within the ILO. We cannot. gain the respect 
of other countries for the merits of our views if we attempt to control 
its membership by throwing our budgetary weight around. 


ACTION OF ILO’S GOV ERNING BODY RESPECTING HUNGARIAN SITUATION 


Perhaps the best argument is the action taken by the ILO’s Govern- 
ing Body on the Hungarian situation. Last November, that body 
adopted a resolution condemning the violations of trade union rights 
in Hungary. At that very moment Soviet forces were brutally re- 
pressing the uprising of the Hungarian people and assisting the Hun- 
garian puppet regime to suppress the new workers’ organizations which 
had been spontaneously created in the popular uprising. 

Again in March the Governing Body reprimanded the Hungarian 
Government and reported that it had failed to provide any evidence 
of its willingness to take account of the earlier recommendations. 

And just 2 weeks ago at its most recent session the Governing Body, 
with the AFL-—CIO’s representative in the forefront, decided to place 
all the documents on the jailing of Hungarian unionists and state con- 
trol of workers’ organizations in the hands of delegates to ILO’s 40th 
annual conference now in session at Geneva. 


BENEFITS FROM PASSAGE OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 


We are firmly convinced that enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 
73 would result in the exercise of greater leadership by the United 
Sto‘es in fostering and promoting the activities and programs of the 
ILO, and would be met with a welcome response from many other coun- 
ties. It would also inspire among them the confidence that the United 
States sincerely wishes to make use of the ILO as a means for bettering 
the living conditions of workers in all countries. 

If the United States delegations are to exercise such leadership, 
they must be free. We cannot bind them with financial shackles such 
as now exist under present ceiling legislation. Under these condi- 
tions, the delegations can take only a negative attitude toward new 
programs; they can never take the initiative or demonstrate leader- 
ship. Our existing financial shackles are the best way to discredit 
United States policy and give the lead to the Soviet Union in the ILO. 

Thus, one essential condition for United States leadership in the 
ILO is at least to raise the ceiling on United States contributions to 
the ILO budget, and to make such action unconditional. 


REPORT OF NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


We are pleased to note that some segments of employer groups in 
the United States share our views on the importance of the ILO. A 
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report by the New York Chamber of Commerce adopted December 
17, 1956, states : 

This is a critical period in world affairs. Throughout the world, an intense 
and unceasing struggle is taking place—a battle for men’s minds. Here the 
Communist concept of the all-powerful state is pitted against the liberal tradition 
for individual liberty. The International Labor Organization is a critical battle- 
ground in this struggle. Withdrawal of the United States from the ILO would 
increase measurably the hitherto vocal, but minor, Communist influence in this 
Organization. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ILO 


Mr. Chairman, the International Labor Organization is an old or- 
ganization. Its record of accomplishment made it the only part of 
the League of Nations machinery to survive the last war. 

Since that war, and since it became a part of the United Nations or- 
ganizations, it has continued to give valuable service and to make bene- 
ficial contributions to the well-being of working people all over the 
world. 

Now is not the time to hamper its operations, nor to restrict the 
ability of the United States to provide leadership for it. 

We urge, therefore, that this committee favorably report the joint 
resolution to increase the ceiling on the United States contribution 
to the ILO, Senate Joint Resolution 73. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Have you some questions, Senator ? 

Senator Mansrtetp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I have no questions. 

Thank you all very much for coming. 


(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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